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a WM. & MARTIEN, 91 Contre st. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION, 


322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. 
The funds are applied :—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
a copy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
= distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 

r. 


Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year 
they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 
are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
ings—* The Jolly Flat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 
“A Sybil,”’ after Huntington. 


The business of the Institution, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none 
are already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and agreeable agency.—Address the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. je26ur 


THE LONDON ART-UNION 
JOURNAL 
Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and 
Ornamental, &c., &c. 





EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 
[Published in J.ondon.] 
H1iS Journal being now in its ninth year it is pre- 


} sumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary 
| any minute details of its purpose and mode of conduct. 
| ‘The steady and constant increase of its circulation (being 


now about ten thousand monthly), is a proof that the 
efforts of the Editor have been commensurate with the 
increased demand for information concerning the Arts ; 
Manufacturers have learned that it is a most valnable 
auxiliary to them, and the public generally have found it 
interesting, as showing the benefits which have followed 
the alliance between the Fine and the Useful Arts. 

The Illustrations will be of the highest order and 
in various styles of rt, produced exclusively for this 
Journal. 

India proof impressioas of the line Engravings can be 
had for portfolios or framing, at One Dollar each. 

Subscriptions received by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 200 Broadway, 
s4 tf fp Sole Agent for the United States. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


No. 21 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK, 


Next door to the Mission House. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication having discon - 
tinued their Depository, Brick Church Chapel No. 36 Park 
Row, in the city of New York, the undersigned intends 
keeping constantly on hand at his Boekstore No. 21 Centre 
street, next door to the Mission House, New York, a stock 
of all the Books and Tracts of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, which he will dispose of wholesale and re- 
tail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath Schools, 
Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries of 
these Books, and Books and Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, ata liberal discount from the Cata- 
logue prices. 

Price Catalogues of the publications can be had, free of 
charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New York. 
Orders for books, or letters requesting information, may be 
addressed to WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 

818 3t fp 21 Centre street, New York. 


EXTENSIVE PRIVATE LIBRARY 


CURIOUS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN BOOKS. 


The undersigned will sell at Public Auction, on MON- 
DAY, 27th inst., and eight following evenings, at their 
Rooms, 304 BROADWAY, the large and valuable Library 
of the late Irnizt Town, Esq., deceased, comprising an 
extraordinary variety of rare and uncommon works, in- 
cluding a remarkable collection of authors on the fine arts, 
galleries and folio volumes of Engravings from the pictures 
of the great masters; a great number of valuable works 
on Antiquities, Coins, Medals, Sculpture and other relics 
of past ages in various parts of the world, profusely iilus- 
trated ; rare, old editions of the Classics; Theology and 
Ecclesiastical History, in various Janguages ; Voyages and 
Travels ; several splendidly illuminated Missalsand other 
curious manuscripts; a large and very valuable collection 
of Architecture in all its varied departments ; including 
fountains, baths, and ornamental work; Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy; very ancient and 
curious Black Letter volumes of the 15th century ; about 
| 100 vols. Italian books, among them a magnificent copy of 
| the Rodino edition of Dante’s works; a large and most 
| singular collection of Emblems and Devices, many of them 
| exceedingly rare and curious ; large and va!uable Atlases 
| a variety of works in the French and German language 
ete. etc. [ROYAL GURLEY & CO. 

8 18 2t fp 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


SPALDING & SHEPARD, 


Respectfully invite Country Merchants and dealers to 
give them a call before they make their purchases of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

They may rest assured that they can be supplied with 
any School Books that are used in any part of the coun- 
try, and at prices probably much lower than was ever 














STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 


203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 

& J. Having a large assortinent of movable stamps, 
C. are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut pw ly: and the extent of their 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
them to execute orders with despatch. f13 tf 











dr d or even thought of. Please call at 
SHEPARD'S OLD STAND, 
and there you will find him at home, and ready to wait 
upon all that come. 
As you are coming up Broadway, look for John street, 
and you will find the store directly opposite. That is 
sl8tf SPALDING & SHEPARD'S, 1893 Broadway. 


EDWARD DUNIGANS 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 


approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 

£13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 15! Fulton street. 
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126 CuestTNUT sTREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Sept. 4th, 1847. 


CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


INTEND PUBLISHING THK FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CHARM FOR 1848. An elegant folio Annual (size 
ot Finden’s Tableaux), with superb colored groups of 
beautiful Female Portraits, being one of the handsomest 
Annuals published in America. 


Mol Early orders are requested, as the edition is very 
small. 


THE OFFERING OF BEAUTY FOR 1848, with eleven 
Female Portraits, elegantly colored, octavo size, richly 
bound, and edited by Amelia W. Lawrence. 

THE MILIZARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL FOR 1848, 
with 14 steel plates, on an entirely new plan, royal 8vo. 
size, scarlet, richly gilt. 

THE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1848, with engravings 
by an American artist, from Original Pictures by Ameri 
can Painters. 4to. size, and will be superior to any of 
the furmer years of the Diadem. 


NAPOLEON AND THE GENERALS OF FRANCE, 
with 18 Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 


SANDERSON'S AMERICAN IN PARIS. A new edi 


tion. 2 vols. 12mo. 


WHO TO MARRY, AND HOW TO MARRY, by one 
who has refused twenty good offers, with illustrations. 
MAJOR JONES'S TRAVELS through the United States, 
with illustrations, by Darley. 

RODY THE ROVER ; or, the Ribbon Man, by William 
Cariton. 

CARLTON’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
Irish Peasantry. New edition. 

TORLOCH O'BRIEN. 1 vol. with Llustrations. 

VALENTINE VOX. By the author of “ St. Giles and 
St. James.” 

JAMES Il. By Ainsworth, being the second part c* 
“ Nell Gwynne.” 

LEVER’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
vols. 


TAM’'S FORTNIGHT’S RAMBLE, and other Poems, by 
T. McKellar, &c., &c. 

WASHINGTON AND THE 
American Revolution. 
300 pages each volume, 


PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
volation, By J. T. Sullivan. With Notes, Anecdotes, 
_ Additions, by J. ‘I. 8. Sullivan, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia. 


~~ <page WRITERS OF GERMANY, by Professor 

edge. 

WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. By Wm. Burton, 
Comedian. With original designs, by Darley. 


THE BONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCHES, 
Secret, Confidential, and Official. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK, for Young Surveyors. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
Mitchell. 


LIVES OF GENERALS WAYNE, MONTGOMERY 
and Morgan. . 
pg diy —_ a ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
Joyages, Travels, and Genera! Literature, formi be 
9 of the “ Modern British Essayists.” re 

THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. By Catheiine Sinclair. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP COM- 
panion and the Scientific Gentleman’s Practical Assis- 
tant. By W. Templeton. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINE- 
ry and Engineering, by Protessor Julius Weisbach. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 
met ans by John bey: Esq., Assistant Conser- 
vator at the Museum of the yal Coll 
of England. ons: scan -y: cara 

THE PLEASANT ART OF MONEY CATCHING. 

DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 

MILMAN’S LIFE OF HORACE. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY.” By T. B. T 
Being a Sequel to his furmer work. 4 —_ 


WILLIS'S POEMS, with sixteen su e ings fi 
Designs by Leutze. (Nearly a oe 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE, No. 6. With 
two engravings hy Cruikshank. Price 6 1-4 cents. 


A NEW FAIRY TALE. Illustrative of the M 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. wie 


THE GENERALS AND COMMODORES WHO DiIs- 
tinguished themselves during the Wars of the Revolu- 
tion and 1812. Illustrated by engravings of the medals 
presented to them by Congress for their gallant services, 
THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS OF THE 
rican R volution. With engravings. 1 vol. aye 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL, ENGINEERIN 
1 vol. royal 8vo, By Edward Cressy, F.S.A.C.E. 7 


Complete in 12mo, 


GENERALS OF THE 
2 vols. i2mo., with portraits. 


By Col. 


In 





me 
BURNET’S NOTES. 
NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 

North Western ‘Territory. By Jacob Burnet. One 

handsome 8vo, volume, with a finely engraved portrait 

of the author. Pp. 500. Price $2.50. 

The rapid sales of so large a number of coples of the 
above work, is the best evidence of its acceptableness to 
the public generally. The publishers take pleasure, how- 
ever, in publishing extracts from a few, out of many testi- 
monials which they have received respecting the merits of 


the work. 
From the Louisville Journal. 


* * * We regard this work as one of the most im- 
portant contributions yet made to the Historical department 
of Western Literature. 

“Persons wishing to inform themselves of the great 
events that have marked the progress of the North West- 
ern Territory, will nowhere find a work so well adapted 
to thatend. It ought to find a place in every family. and 
will doubtless have a circulation commensurate with its 
uncommon interest and merits.” 


From the Ohio State Journal. 


* * * * “We predict that here is not only an 
‘ American Book ’ that will be read—but a ‘ Western’ one, 
which will command interest and challenge admiration, as 
well abroad as at home. Few readers will be willing to 
forego its perusal. 

“*The North-Western Territory’ was the comprehen- 
sive appellation of the country which now comprises the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
That Territory was truly fortunate to embrace amoag its 
very earliest ‘settlers’ one of the comprehensive mind, 
energy of character, and polished education of Jacob 
Burnet, to write its early annals for the benefit of pos- 
terity.”’ 

: From theCincinnati Atlas. 

* * * “No other living man possesses the same ad- 
vantages for the authorship of such a work. It is all 
within his own memory—‘ all that he saw, and part of 
which he was.’ He possesses the rare advantages of 
treating of a long series of events, from his own know- 
ledge, and that knowledge is of the most reliable kind.” 


Frem the Cincinnati Gazette. 

* * * “Indeed, there is no portion of Judge Bur- 
net’s volume that is not full of interest to one who cares to 
know the History of the West, and,in the main, it must 
be entirely reliable.” 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


“ Such a work is original in its nature—authoritative as 
testimony—and belongs to the class of memoirs for His- 


| 
j 


| MARGARET. 


. 1 
STANFORD & SWORDs. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. : 
Have lately Published the following, which they offer to the 
Trade on the most reasonable terms. 
AIDS TO REFLECTION. By Coleridge. Edited by py 
M'Vickar. 12mo cloth. — 
BEDEL’S PAY THY VOWS. 32mo. cl. gt. 
RENUNCIATION d 
BERRIAN’S DEVOTIONS FOR 
I2mo. cloth. 
ENTER THY CLOSET. 12mo. cloth. 
ON COMMUNION. 1l2mocl. 
FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. 
——— HISTORY OF TRINITY CHURCH. 
trated, cloth gilt. 
BICKERSTETUW’S DEVOUT COMMUNICANT. 22m. 
cloth gilt. 
ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 12mo. cloth. 
BROWNELL’S COMMENTARY ©N ‘THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer. Royal &vo. cloth. 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF A TRINITY. By Jones 
of Maryland. 18mo. cloth. 
CUAPIN’S PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PROTEST. 
ANTISM. 16mo. cloth. 
CHURCHMAN’S REASONS FOR HIS FAITH AND 
Practice. By Richardson. 12mo cloth. 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL By Dr. Stone. &vo. 
CONVERSATIONS ON THE PARABLES. By Lord 
Stanley. 1&mo. cloth. 
ENGLISH CHURCHWOMEN of the I7th Century, 
18mo. cloth. , 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
By Spencer. 18mo, 
- PINESS OF THE BLESSED. By Bishop Mant. 
2mo 
ROR LITURGIC. By Bishop Mant, adapted to the 
American Church. !2mo. cloth. 
JACKSON (Rev. WM.)—LIFE AND REMAINS. &yo. 
cloth. 
LADY MARY. 


o do 
THE SICK ROoy, 


12mo. el, 
8vo., illus- 


By Taylor, new edit. 12mo. 
do 12mo. cloth. 
MASON’S SELECTIONS from the Fathers, 
MELVILL’S SURMONS, Complete. 2 vols. avo. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. 12mocl. 
PERRANZARBULOE, the Lost Church Found. 12mo. 
REASONS WHY | AM NOT A PAPIST. By Rich- 
ardson. !2mo. 
SHORT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
8vo. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY. 


cloth 


2d edit. 


12mo. 





tory, which are often more valuable than formal histories | 


themselves. 


It will be read with equal interest, at the | 


fireside of the present generation, and by that distant pos- | 
terity which will so largely have profited by the labors of | 
the author, and his worthy contemporaries among the | 


Pioneers of the valley of the Ohio.” 


From the Cincinnati Herald. 

“ Every part of this work is interesting, and formsa valu- 
able contribution to the substantial literature of the coun- 
try. 
under Harmer, St. Clair, and Wayne, the important enter- 


| WAINWRIGHT'S FAMILY PRAYERS. 


THORNTON'S FAMILY PRAYERS. 


12mo. 
1Gmvw cloth. 


BOOKS IN PRESS, 
BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, in one 


s4tt 








| volume, &vo., and will be published about the first of 
| November. 


The accounts of the different military expeditions | 


prise of Gen. George Rogers Clarke, the subordinate labors | 


of Wilkinson, Hardin, and Scott, throw light upon the 
general political history of the times, which can be found 
so accurately nowhere else.’ 

From Cist’s Advertiser. 

“Noone can read the volume without imbibing tho- 
rough confidence in the fidelity of its statements, as the 
ample competency of the writer to judge intelligently and 
impartially of that to which he ifi In his freed 
from prejudice, so uncommon in cotemporaneous histories, 
I suppose the book has never been surpassed; as an ex- 
ample, the character of Gov. St. Clair—a man more gene- 
rally unpopular than any other pioneer of note—is given 
in such terms that no one who did not learn the fact from 
these pages, or did not know it otherwise, would suspect 
the antagonistic postion ; marked at times with warm teel 
ing, Which subsisted at the tin e between the parties.” 

The above work is published b 

ERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
113 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the country. 


WORCESTER S| 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


From a notice by Mr. W. H. Wells, author of a Popular 
Grammar of the English Language. 

“We have had occasion to examine Mr. Worcester’s 
Universal and Critical Dictionary, with much care, in con- 
nexion with numerous other jonaries of the lan- 
gunge, both British and American, and the result has 
satisfied us, that as a standard of orthography and pronun- 
ciation, the compilation of Mr. Worcester is far in advance 
of all other works of its class. His exhibition of the 
elementary sounds of the language surpasses even the 
masterly analysis of Smart. The definitions are copious 
and accurate, and every portion of the work affords evi- 
dence of the most careful and exact discrimination, and 
the profoundest research.” 

Highly commendatory notices have already been pub- 
lished from eminent Professors and Teachers, as well as 
the leading standard periodicals of the day. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
s43t 16 Water Street, Boston. 





LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A Tale, in one vol. 12mo., by the Author of * Mary 
Martin,”’.or the Money Diggers, ** Green Mountain Boys, 


THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinnies. 


This beautiful Poem will be illustrated by twelve Bo 
quets of Flowers, one for each month in the year, and an 
illuminated ‘Title Page, and will be one of the most beau: 
tiful as well as one of the most appropriate Gift Books of 
the season. 

OUR DAY. 
A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chapia. 


THE OPERA CHORUS BOOK. 


The Opera Chorus Book, composed and arranged by 
E. L. White and J. G. Gould, and is well deserving the 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 


TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 


The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 

and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 
MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 

The Modern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist.—A col- 
leetion of Chureh Masic, comprising, in addition to many 
of the most Popular ‘Tunes in common use, a great variety 
of new and original Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Motetts, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Worsh'. 
Societies, Singing Schools, &e., by E. L. White & J. E- 
Gould. au2i tf 


SPECIAL BOOK AGENCY, _ 


FOR ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK. 


i gg sme ag of Books, Pamphlets, Serial Works, 
Magazines, Pictures, Prints, Newspapers, &e., &e , ure 
informed that I will give my personal attention to Car 
Vassing for Subscribers—appointing good and responsible 
Agents both in Western New York and Canada West 
attend to Collections, &c., &c. 

Publishers who wish their interests attended to, mY 
address me, post-paid, 





D. M. DEWEY, _ Y 
Bookseller, Nos. 1 and 2 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. '- 





References—Harper & Brothers, Burgess, Stringer & ©». 
H. Long & Brother, 32 Ann-street. 0B tt 
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SCHMITZ AND ZUMPT'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


VOLUME I. 





LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


Cc. JULII CHSARIS 


COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND A GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX IN ENGLISH. 
Also, a Map of Gaul, and I/lustrative Engravings. 
In one handsome 18mo. volume, extra cloth. 


Tis Series has been placed under the editorial management of two eminent scholars and practical teachers, Dr. 
Scumirz, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh, and Dr. Zumprr, Professor in the University of Berlin. 


The design of this series is to offer to the student the principal writers of Greece and Rome in a form more cheap 
and convenient than any which have preceded them. The volumes will be handsomely printed, with such maps and 
illustrations as may assist the learner's comprehension of matters under consideration; the notes, while not copious 
enough to greatly increase the size and price, and relieve the student of all difficulty, will be sufficient to assist him 
where assistance is requisite, and draw his attention to the comparison of the past with the present. The text will be 
carefully collated from the most approved editions, such biographical and critical notices being prefixed as may give 
the learner a clear idea of his subject, and lead him to forma just estimate of his author. While combining these 
advantages, they will be put at a price considerably less than that usually charged, bringing them within tie reach of 
many who have been hitherto debarred from their use. 

Prom among the testimonials which the publishers have received, they append the following extracts, to show 
that the design of the series has been fully and successfully carried out : 


From Edward North, 4.M., Prof. Class. Literature, Hamilton College, Clinton county, N. Y. 

“The names of Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, in connexion with the cheapness and typographical beauty of the 
works, will doubtless create a large demand for them; and wherever they go they will discharge an important mis- 
sion by reviving and extending the love of classical reading. 

From A. B. Hyde, 4 M., Prof. of Ancient Languages, Oneida Conference Seminary, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


“ We find much to admire in the neat and business-like form of the work. Its notes are compact and sufficiently 
copious, and the text is in our view unusually accurate and Cwesar-like. Our opinion of the work is such as to induce 
us to bring it into notice.”’ 


From Oliver Carleton, Master Public Latin School, Salem, Mass. 

“Tam glad such a series has been projected and begun by such men; and, if well carried out, it will take prece- 
dence ofall others... Iam very much pleased with the Cesar, and shall use it in my school.... I wish success 
to the enterprise, and long to see the whole series.” 

From Rev. B. R. Hall, A.M., Classical Institute, Newburg, N. Y. 
“T like it because it is neat, small, and not over burdened with notes—the bane of all learning.’ 


From J. F. Richardson, Prof. Latin, &c., Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


“TL have examined the work considerably, and am pleased with its text, punctuation, and general style of typogra- 
phical execution, especially with its foot notes. The Editors, in my opinion, have evinced a sound judgment in deter- 


mining the kind and amount of assistance that ought to be rendered in this way to the young student... . I think 
Le oe introduce your edition of Cxsar into our Grammar school with the next class that commences the study of 
in. 818 tf 





CLASSICAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ss. @. SIMPKINS,. BOSTON, 
FOLSOM’S LIVY. 


Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum Liber Primus et Selecta quedam Capita. Curavit Notulisque 
instruxit, Caro.us Fousom, Academie Harvardiane olim Bibliothecarius. 
15th Stereotype Edition. 


From the North American Review. 


sad This selection from the remains of the great Roman historian, is designed for the use of those students in our 
— schools, colleges, and universities, who have surmounted the difficulties of grammatical construction in the 
— language, and who are prepared to enter on a course of reading, where the higher qualities of style, as well as 
siructare, sentiments, and general execution of a work, become objects of attention. For this purpose, we know 
oe how a book could be better adapted than that which we have now named. Livy has been reckoned, even from 
's own time, among the greatest masters of historical composition ; and his copiousness, nobleness of expression, and 
— eloquence have ealled forth the loudest applauses of critics andcommentators. Ifthe selection of an author, 
- ‘ference to the object in view, is unexceptionable, the manner, in which he is exhibited in this edition, deserves 
ted ourcommendation. The first book, which is made up almost wholly of those great commonplaces which should 
oe to every scholar, is given entire. From the remuining books, to the end of the fourth decade, such parts 
year en extracted, as promise from the events described, and from the manner of narration, to fix the attention, and 
fi ply interest the feelings of the student. That these extracts may have in no instance the churacter of mere 
oe the Epitomes of the books are published in their order; by a reference to which, the place in the history 
etsy part occupies, and its relation to the whole, will be easily understood. This volume is likewise recom- 
cuntuaet y neatness and correctness, qualities so grateful to every scholar, and exhibits, in these respects, a striking 
pena 4 the wretched guise in which we find too many of the school-classics with which our book-market 
The several extracts in this volume may be considered what by artists are denominated studies ; and all of them 
deserve to be perused not once, or cursorily, but often, and with close and assiduous attention.” 


FOLLEN’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
11th Edition. 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER, FOR BEGINNERS. 
10th Edition. 
orutten’s German Grammar and Reader have been very highly recommended. The second and third editiens of the 


ar were both greatly im ; . 
t y improved by corrections and additional rules and illustrations, by the author; since which 
he work has passed through several editions. ; dt 
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LIST OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


DERBY, BRADLEY & C0., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANE- 
OUS AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


113 MAIN 8T., CINCINNATI. 


LAW BOOKS. 


BARTON'S SUIT IN EQUITY, a new and revised edi- 
tion, by James P. Holcombe. $2. 


Opinion of the original work by David Hoffman, Eeq., au- 
thor of “ Course of Lega! Study.” 


“This is a remarkably perspicuous and satisfactory out- 
line of the practice, in which are explained, analytically and 
scientifically, the various forms of bills, answers, demur- 
rers, pleas, and other proceedings, from the institution to 
the completion in chancery. It is preceded by an histori- 
cal essay on the jurisdiction and objects of chancery ; the 
whole of which is a elear and beautiful coup d’e@il admira- 
bly adapted asan introduction to the study of practice and 
pleadings in thiscourt. 1 appeared in 1796, and continues 
to maintain its high rank amidst the numerous works of 
late date.”* 


McLEAN’S REPORTS. Reports of Cases Argued and 
Decided in the Circuit Court of the United States, for 
the Seventh Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge. 
3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE. An In- 
troduction to Equity Jurisprudence, with notes and reter 
ences to English and American Cases, adapted to the 
Use of Students. 1 vol. 8vo. By James P. Holcombe. 
$3. 





GILMAN'S DIGEST. Digest of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the States of Indiana and Illinois, 
and the Circuit Courts of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor at 
Law. 1 vol. 


WALKER’'S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW. 
Designed as a First Book for Students. By Timothy 
Walker. Second edition, enlarged and amended. $5. 


THE NEW CLERK'S ASSISTANT, or Book of Practi- 
cal Forms. $1 50. 
e. 
Ss. 


MISCELLANEOU 


BURNET’S Notes on the Early Settlement of the North 
Western Territory. $2 50. 


FLORAL EMBLEMS, or, Moral Sketches from Flowers. 
By Margaret Coxe. 50 cents. 


Do, Do. colored plates. 63 cents. 


AMERICAN ECONOMICAL HOUSE-KEEPER. 9th 
edition. By Mrs. Howland. 25 cents. . 


PILGRIMAGE OF ADAM AND DAVID, with a Sketch 
of their heavenly employment. A Bible Allegory. By 
Rev. James Gallaher. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE; 
or, the Origin and Development of the English Lan- 
guage, with Gems of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, Esq. $1. 


REID'S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 12mo. 564 
pages, sheep. $I. 
KINGSLEY’S JUVENILE CHOIR. 40 cents. 


BISHOP McILVAINE,ON CONFIRMATION. 25 cts. 
“ ” ” Paper cover. 15 cts. 


ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. The Eloquence 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary Times, with Sketches 
of Early American Statesmen and Patriots. By Rev. 
E. L. Magoon. 374 cents. 


NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES ; Containing 
Descriptive Sketches of their Soil, Climate, Resources, 
Scenery, Navigation, Trade, and Productions. By James 
Hall, author of “ Border Tales,” &c. Second edition, 
corrected and enlurged by the author. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1838, 
and was well received. Since then the increase of the 
cuuntry has been so great as to render obsolete all ac- 
counts of its trade, resources and productions, and to open 
the way for later intelligence. The work, as now about 
to be published, has not only been corrected to conform 
with the existing state of the facts, but large additions 
have been made, to embrace a wider circle of information. 
It will contain descriptions of the Western States, the 
Rivers Ohio, Mississippi; the Prairies, their soil, and a 
Theory as to their formation ; Agricultural Products of the 
West ; a full Account of the Public Lands of the United 
States; the Navigation of the Western Waters, its Ob- 
structions, &c.; Western Steamboats ; Trade and Com- 


ay: SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DAVIES’ First Lessons in Arithmetic : ed for 
beginners ; or, the First Steps of a Course of Arithme- 
tical Instruction. 20 cents. 


DAVIES’ ARITHMETIC. 
TOWN’S SPELLERS. 134 cents. 
“ ANALYSIS. 73} cents. slit 
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CHARLES H. RICE, 


No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 
Has in Press and will Publish soon: 


1. 
THE SNOW STORM, 
A CHRISTMAS sTORY. 
By MRS, GORE, 

Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Morocco gilt, $1 25; 
cloth gilt, 87 cents ; cloth plain 62 cents. 

“ We can recommend ‘The Snow Storm,’ as a very ap- 
proriate and seasonable friendsbip’s offering at this festive 
season of the year. It is written with the fair authoress's 
usual artistical skill, and is illustrated by our old friend 
George Cruikshank, in his most graphic manner.”— 
Plymouth Herald. 


u. 
Mrs. Gore's new CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THE INUNDATION: 
or, PEACE AND PARDON. 
A Christmas Story for 1848. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Uniform with Mrs. 
Gore’s “ Snow Storm.’’ 
111. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
A WINTER’s TALE. 
By MRS. GORE. 


Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Uniform with Mrs 
Gore’s “Snow Storm.” Cloth elegant. 


Iv. 
CATHARINE ADORNA. 
A new edition, by Upham. 1 vol. 16mo. 624 cents. 


v. 
THE PATH OF LIFE, 
a GuipE ror Youne Discip.es. 
By REV. DANIEL WISE. 
Beautifully Iiustrated with Steel Engravings, from de- 
signs by the author. This work is prepared in the author’s 
happiest style, and will be one of the most valuable and 


popular works of the season. 1 vol. 16mo. In various 
styles of binding. 


vi. 
THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
By WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, Esq. 
Embellished with a portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Andrews, 
vit. 


A NEW WORK ON CATHOLICISM. 


By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D, 
Just Published, 

MEMORIALS OF METHODISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From its Commencement down to the Year 1800. Em- 
anes Sketches of all the prominent Itinerants en- 

n the Establishment of Methodism in this part of 

Country; and also Historical Sketches of the 
Churches they Formed. Edited by Rev. Abel Stevens, 
A.M. Illustrated by finely executed Steel Plates by 
Andrews. 

RICHES OF GRACE; or, Experiences in the Blessing 
< — Edited by Rev. D. 8. King. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A RELIC OF THE REVULUTION. Being the Journal 
of Charles Herbert, who was taken Prisoner during the 
Revolution, and confined in the Mill Prison, Plymouth, 
England. 18mo. 624 cents. 

MRS. HOFLAND’S JUVENILES. [Illustrated with 
Steel Plates, designed by Pease and engraved by An- 
drews. Bound in uniform binding by Bradley. 

DECISION. _l6mo. . . ; 
MODERATION. “ ‘ 
ENERGY. 


SESESESES 


PATIENCE. “ | : . 


New Editions recently Published. 
THE INTERIOR OR HIDDEN LIFE. By Professor 
Upham, of Bowdoin College. Seventh edition. $1. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH. By Thomas C. Upham, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. $4. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN’S GUIDE to EXCELLENCE. 


By William A. Alcott. Counterpart of the “ Young 
an’s Guide.” Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Twelfth stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 67 cents. 
THE YOUNG HUSBAND; or, Duties of Man in the 
- oes Relation. By William A. Alcott, author of 
the “ Young Man's Guide.” Ninth edition. Steel 
frontispiece and vignette. 16mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
THE YOUNG WIFE; or, Duties of Woman in the Mar- 
ried Relation. By William A. Alcott. Fourteenth 
stereotype edition. Steel frontispiece and vignette. 


16mo. cloth. 75 cents. 


THE LITERARY W 











THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER; or, 
and Cookery. By William A. Alcott. 
type edition, embellished with a vignette. 
79 cents. 

THE YOUNG MOTHER; or, Management of Children 
in regard to Health. By William A. Alcott. Eleventh 
oes edition, embellished with a vignette. 16mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, the Human Body. By 
William A. Alcott. For Families and Schools. Nu- 
merous cus. Thirteenth stereotype edition. 1@mo. 
cloth. 50 cents. 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN; or, Twenty Years at Sea; 
being the Personal Experience of the Author. By Capt. 
George Little. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated by Billings. 
$1 00. 

THE AMERICAN CRUISER, A Tale of the Last 
War. By Captain George Little, author of “ Life on 
the Ocean.” 1 vol. 12mo. Ulastrated by Billings. 
$i 00. 818 4p3t 


~NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO. 


Have in press, and will publish soon, 


hts on Food 
ixth stereo- 
16mo. cloth. 


I. 
THE MIRROR OF SATIRE. 


“BORES;” or, the Entertaining History of “ Folks 
whose roonftis better than their company,” an elegant little 
volume, profusely illustrated. Price 25 cents. To be fol- 
lowed by the “ Mirror of Satire,” No. 2—being the history 
of “ Stuck up People.” 


ul. 
OCEAN SCENES. 


Or the Perils and Beauties of the Deep ; entertaining, in- 
structive, and amusing Narratives of the most Popular 
Voyages, from the time of Columbus to the Present Day. 
1 vol. cup 8vo. illustrated. 


Ill. 
KEIGHTLEY’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Do. do. GREECE, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Do. do. ROME, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Do. do. ROMAN EMPIRE, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Iv. 
THE GEM OF THE SEASON, FOR 1848. 


The most magnificent Annual ever offered to the Public. 
With entirely original matter, and embellished with 21 
superb engravings by Sartain, from designs by Westall, 
Reynolds, Van Dyke, &c., &c. 


v 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
COLLINS. 


With a Life of the Author, by Dr. Johnson, and Critical 
Observations, by Dr. Langhorne. 1 vol. 16mo., illustrated. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
NAPOLEON AND HIS ARMY. 
NAPOLEON, HIS ARMY, AND HIS GENERALS, 
with a Sketch of the French Revolution, and 20 engrav- 


ings. An impartial, accurate, and glowing Account of the 
military career of that remarkable man, and his heroic 


Generals. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 


s 18 2t 191 Broadway. 





MEMOIR OF 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


In press, and will soon be published, 

A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, em 
bracing the period from the close of * Personal Recoilec- 
tions” to her dvath. With notes explanatory of Personal 
Recollections, by L. H. J. Tonna. 


Just published, 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, at the 
very low price of $2. M. W. DODD, 
si] 2 Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall. 


PARTNER IN THE 
BOOKSELLING AND PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS WANTED. 


The advertiser having been engaged in the above busi- 
ness for the past fifteen years, and possessing valuable 
stereotype plates, and hts of several Standard, 
School, Miscellaneous is desirous of forming a 
connexion with some person brought up to the trade, and 
who can furnish about $8,000 in cash. 

The Books not being of a local character, could be pub- 
lished with equal advantage in any of the larger cities, 
and the advertiser's choice of place would be only such 
an one, as where a general bookselling business could be 
carried on to advantage, in connexion the publish- 


i 
me line with real signature, addressed to “ Junius,” either 
at New York or Boston, will receive attention. au 21 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HILL'S LECTURES ON DIVINITY. 1 vol. 8vo., new 
edition. Price $2. ? 











— ve 


wot wg corhgge a a series of Meditations 
on ous Subjects, written in distant parts of ti. 
world. By James Meikle. 12mo. sappioaea 
LIFE OF THE REV. WM. TENNANT, formerly pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Freehold, N.J. in which 
is contained among other interesting particulars, an ac 


count of his being three days in a trance, and Appurent- 
ly lifeless. 18mo. 


THE FORCE OF TRUTH, an Authentic Narrative. By 
Thomas Scott, D.D. 18&mo. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF THE Brig 
Australia by fire, on her voyage from Leith tw Sidney 
with an account of the sufferings, religious exercises 
and final rescue of the crew and passengers. Edited by 
Rev. James R. McGavin. 


PEACE IN BELIEVING. By the Rev. Walter McGiiji- 
vray. 


PLEASANT TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 01d 
Humphrey. 


THE HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS of the 
North American Indians. Illustrated. 1&mo. 


D’AUBIGNE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER, 58 Cana! st. 
PROFESSOR FELTON’S GREEK 
CLASSICS. 
For the Use of Colleges. 


s18tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, 
FROM THE TEXT OF BREMI, 


With English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature in the University at Cambridge. 


In Press, 


THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


With English Notes. By the same. New edition, 
carefully revised, and considerably enlarged. 
Will be Published soon. 


ALSO, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


With English Notes. By the same. 


IC? Orders addressed to GEORGE NICHOLS, 
Bookseller to the University, Cambridge. 
s 18, tf 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Boston, 

Have just published—the following valuable series of 
French Instruction Books by Count De Laporte, !n- 
structor in the French Langu in Harvard University 
(handsomely printed and bound in embossed morocco), 
namely :— 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing all the Rules ot the 
Language, upon a New and Improved Pian. | vol. 
i2mo., pp. 642. 

SPEAKING EXERCISES ; with a Key for the [!lustration 
of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. | 
vol. 12mo., pp. 245. 


A KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. Bound sepa 
rately. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 94. 


A SELF-TEACHING READER, FOR THE STUDY OF 
the Pronunciation of the French saenee. after a Plan 
Entirely New, which will enable the American ond 
English student to acquire with facility a Correct Pro- 
nunciation with or wi the assistance of a Teacher. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 138. 

These works are used in Harvard University, and ia 
many Coll Academies, and High-Schools, and have 
been very highly recommended by all who have adopted 
them. 


In Press, 

and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By A.F. 
Chomel, Professor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty 
of Paris, Consulting Physician to the King, Ph ee 
Seay Se Panes Sage, ae SS a 
Honor, Honorary Physician of the Hospitals, Member 
the Royal y of Medicine, and of many 
Academies and Learned Societies, National and Foreig?. 
Translated from the 3d French edition, by F. E. or 
M.D., and W. W. Morland, M.D. au? 
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Cc. F. HOFFMAN, Epiror. 








Reviews. 


of Goethe. Truth and 


utobiograph 
~~ from 4 Life. Edited by Parke 
Godwin. Parts If and IV. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1847. 


arance of a complete version of the 
pg Dichtung und Wahrheit of Goethe, 
the Autobiography of that man, the reading of 
whose life Lord Byron is said to have wish he 
could purchase by a sacrifice of a portion of his 
own—containing numerous details and mani- 
fold experiences, which many others also have 
desired to see and read for themselves, but died 
without the sight—marks an epoch in the gene- 
ral reader’s acquaintance with the great Ger- 
man Poet ; and opens a way to a fuller under- 
standing and a more perfect appreciation of a 
mind, which all wish to know as intimately 
and completely as is by any means possible. 
We have long thought that the merits of a 
faithful and happy translation, both in respect 
to the difficulties to be overcome, and the value 
of the work when accomplished, have usually 
been far too moderately estimated. To appre- 
hend fully the thoughts and conceptions of an- 
other, to detect the minutest shades and color- 
ings, ssenpe every tone of irony and satire, 
of humor and pathos, and — present them 
in a foreign language in all their strength, 
beauty, and idiomatic grace, require a very 
careful exercise of somewhat rare endow- 
ments. But when these difficulties are fairly 
overcome, and a noble work is presented to an- 
other nation, we hold that a service has been 
done to letters second only to original creation. 


It is impossible that an author’s influence 
should be very great where he is only read in 
a foreign language ; and of our own country 
this is especially true, as the number who 
habitually read books in other languages is 
much less than among the closely allied and 
bordering races of Europe. And it has been 
often doubted whether most of those tolerably 
versed in any of the more difficult of the mo- 
dern languages, will not derive quite as much 
pleasure and profit from a good translation of a 
prose work, as from such a perusal as the 
would be most likely to give to the original. 
We presume few who have Carlyle’s transla- 
tion of Wilhelm Meister often turn to the 
German. We even doubt whether fair Ger- 
man scholars may not have received as much 
pleasure from Coleridge’s version of Piccolo- 
mini and Wallenstein, or from the “Select 
Minor Poems ” of Goethe and Schiller, so hap- 
pily rendered by Mr. Brooks and others, as 
from their beautiful originals. But however 
this may be, a history of literature would 
show that books have seldom exerted a wide 
influence, or wrought great changes, until ren- 
dered into the native uage of those b 
whom they were to be The Bible itself 
“aa 7 y sie sep ae of this ; until trans- 
lated into ivin age of the le, 
its influence even with the ated ve wae 
less than at present, whilst but a dim and im- 
perfect reflection of its unborrowed light ever 
reached the or and ignorant, for whom it was 
ae esigned. The Germans have 
‘ways been distinguished for the study of for- 
an languages and a great familiarity with 

literature of other nations ; and yet, a more 
general acquaintance with Shakspeare and 
& tT master minds of English literature, 
4 rough the mectium of excellent translations, 
ffected almost a revolution in their modes of 





thought and expression. 
office of translator is not disdained by the first 
minds of their nation; and accordingly we 


Among them, the | 





= See 
distant when the complete works of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Jean Paul, the principal writings 
of Kant and his successors, and the best pro- 





have understood that their literature is better ductions of many others shall be easily ac- 


supplied with faithful and happy translations 
than that of any other people. 


notwithstanding, have a much more extensive 
knowledge of the ancient classics than many 
who elsewhere pass for learned. We believe 


that even Goethe read Aristotle and Plato, 


mostly in German versions, yet who that has 
seen his Iphigenia doubts whether he was at 
home in the world of the Greeks ? 
Paradoxical as it may seem, we suspect the 
truth is, that the more good translations of any 
oe ory are published and read, the greater 
will be the number of those who will study 
that language. The more we know, the more 
we wish to know; only the totally ignorant 
are contented in their ignorance, as we can 
only rest upon a level plane ; but, if we have 


commenced the ascent of the hill of know- 


ledge, we must struggle forwards to prevent 
falling backwards. 


day or the darkness of midnight. 
also be an intimate sympathy between the scholar 


pared to appreciate them. 
military movements, those who lead can only 
precede by a few steps those who follow. In 


either case, to advance unaided and unsup-' 
wer; and | 
destruction in one form or another usually | 
awaits the rash mortal who dares to supersede , 
The solitary thinker, who pass- | 
es his time in seclusion and isolation from his | 


ported, requires more than human 


these limits. 


kind, usually becomes the dupe of his own 
teeming fancies, and ends in dogmatism or fana- 
ticism, accepting some shallow delusion for the 
glorious wisdom which he sought. 
tion of the great problems of human life and 


ertion of all the genius and talent which the 
Creator has bestowed upon mankind. 


where observed, to become more intimately 
acquainted with the productions and true cha- 


racter and meaning of the strong Teutonic | 


It is, we are | 
assured, not at all uncommon to find persons | 
who have read no language but German, who, | 


A little light painfully | 
stimulates the eye, which seeks either perfect | 
There must | 


The solu- 
| the notes. 
philosophy, requires the united and helpful ex- 


cessible to American students. 

As translators, several of our scholars have 
already acquired a very fair 4 ey And 
surely this is a field in which English authors 
can have little advantage over us. It may be 
true that our situation and circumstances are 
less favorable to original production than the 
maturer civilization and better opportunities of 


culture afforded by the tried institutions of the 
old world ; yet, certainly, nothing can excuse 
_us from storing our literature with the rich 
_treasures of other languages, happily rendered 


into our own. The reading public, too, will 
soon offer inducements such as no other coun- 
try can present. We have sometimes thought 
that the peculiar circumstances of our origin 
and population, formed from every civilized 
nation, yet the good old Saxon element predo- 
minating, our freedom from a uniform and 
established religion, and the absence of any 
strong and decided nationality, except a gene- 
ral capability and earnestness, may have pre- 
destined this nation, for a time, to a certain 
eclecticism of character, that we might gather 


_and select from the past and the old world, the 
and the mind and heart of the public, as the’ 

eatest efforts of the former will not be put) 
orth until the latter are in some measure pre- | 
In literature, as in | 


scattered rays of light and truth, and again 
reflect them as from one brilliant and burning 
focus. 


Of the translations edited by Mr. Godwin we 


‘have spoken in a notice of the first volume. 


If not all we could wish, they are certainly 
such as we very gladly and gratefully accept. 
We indeed exceedingly regret that a work 
abounding with numerous allusions to persons 
and books, so little known in the United 
States, should not be accompanied by even a 
few brief notes of explanation. For the omis- 
sion of these, we have the usual apology of 
want of room. Perhaps in this case the ex- 
cuse should be received as sufficient and satis- 
factory; still we would much rather have had 
We hope the time may come 
when the true dignity of book-making may be 
better understood, and when inward symmetry 


and perfection will not be sacrificed to size, or 

Let then those who would see the literature | 
and philosophy of Germany fully and fairly | 
comprehended and judged by American scho- | 
lars, who hope well of the tendency, every-. 


uniformity of external appearance. 

Carlyle, who is certainly the first of Goethe’s 
English critics, if even he be surpassed by 
any of the native admirers of the German Poet, 
has thus spoken of the work which we have 
placed at the head of this article. 


“In his Dichtung und Wahrheit, Goethe 


intellect, present to the public faithful and ele- | has accomplished the difficult problem of auto- 


gant translations of their favorite authors. 


knowledge will be formed, and much of the 
folly absurdity which at present one is 
compelled to hear from various quarters, en- 
tirely cease. To us it is a source of deep 
mortification and constant regret. that the great 


philosophical minds of Germany, with their | 
profound and ingenious systems and theories, | 


should mostly be known and_ represented 
among us, by the weak and silly imitations 
and a’ 
which entitles to the name of philosopher ; 
genius, learning, and the power of patient in- 
vestigation. Our Transcendentalists may 
characterized as Coleridge designated the Ger- 
man Milton; they are very American. We 


speak not of the few superior minds who have | : 
cultivated somewhat successfully German | of Goethe, the first thing 


In) 
this way a public opinion founded on real | 


tations of those who lack everything | hear that subject treated. If 
true, that a faithful secret-history of the hum- 
blest human being would be attractive and in- 
be structive to the highest, this picture of the spi- 
‘ritual and moral growth of a Goethe may well be 
| considered as deserving no common attention.” 


biography with what seemed a singular success ; 
here in the kindest and coolest spirit, he con- 


ducts us through the scenes of his past exist- 


ence ; unfolds with graphic clearness, and light, 


gay dignity, whatever influenced the formation 
of his character and mode of thought ; depictin 
all with the knowledge of a chief actor, an 
the calm, impartial penetration of a spectator ; 
speaking of h i 

few are able, to speak of themselves, in the 
temper of a third party, and not sooner or not 
further than others are desirous and entitled to 


imself as many would wish, but 


If the old remark is 


For ourselves in reading the Autobiography . 


has struck us, is 


metaphysics, but of the crowd of young men the rare union of dignity and cordial frankness 
and maidens whose philosophical claims are | with which he communicates the manifold ex- 


mostly of an external character. But we hope | 


periences of his rich and varied life. What- 


that a better day is dawning, perhaps has al-| ever is important to be known as illustrative of 


ready commenced, and that the time is not|the gro 





and development of his mind, is 
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related with a minuteness and fidelity which an accidental event, all call upon us, and tell 


show that the author was in earnest with the Us we must deny ourselves. So much which is 
work he had undertaken. He everywhere inmost and peculiar to us we are not allowed to 


: : : ‘ ‘on. develope ; so much which we need from with- 
epeaks of himself and his relations dispassion out for the completion of our being is withheld ; 
while, on the other hand, so much is forced 
upon us, which is as foreign as it is burdensome. 


ately and calmly, as though he were treating 
the affairs of a third person; dwelling longest 


on those which were richest in results, and, as | They rob us of the rewards of labor, of the gifts 
it would seem, suppressing or adding little of friendship, and before we see the matter 
through motives of vanity and ostentation. | clearly as it is, we find ourselves compelled to 
We should say there is as little of egotism and | part with our personality, first piece-meal and 
dogmatism as it is possible to conceive in a then wholly—whereby at last it comes to this, 
work of this kind. We know not that he| that he is no longer respected who shows him- 


mentions anything in reference to himself, 
which he would not have been likely to have | 
given, had he been detailing the growth and | 
progress of any other mind of the same import- 
ance, whose history had been equally well | 
known to him; and though we may dissent | 
from the opinions expressed, yet we cannot 
find fault with the manner in which they are | 
brought forward. 

Another characteristic which has been im-| 

ressed upon us while reading these volumes, | 
is Goethe’s willingness to learn from others. | 
He possesses that openness of nature that suf- 
fers no object or person to pass without leav- 
ing its due impression. He is the most re- 
ceivable of men. From the companions of his 
boyish years to his intercourse with the first 
minds of Germany, he manifests a disposition 
to profit to the utmost by the characters and 
influences by which he is surrounded. So 
easily does he enter into the views and feel- 
ings of others, that he acquires the name of 
the Confidant ; and no one who has seen how 
from the experience and conversation of 
Fraulein von Klettenburg he draws the Con- 
Sessions of a Fair Saint, will doubt that he 
knew how to make a good use of this confi- 
dence. He says himself :— 

“ Why should we blush aught to receive ? 





We must take favors if we would give.” 


In spite of all declarations, man is, and | 
must ever be dependent upon others ; he must | 
use their eyes, and ears, and hearts. Wisdom | 
is the result of the collected experience and | 
observation of al] men, and hence the so im- | 
— obligation of veracity resting upon) 

. 

But that which has seemed to us most pecu- | 
liar of all, is the tone of cheerful earnestness, 
the air of serenity and satisfaction, with which 
the author recalls the events of his past life. 
We almost regret the absence of all regret, 
which usually lends a plaintive charm wat an | 
attractive interest to personal reviews and re- 
trospects. He indeed relates the sorrows and 
passionate longings to which his youth was 
subject, the painful trials and mortifications 
which are the lot of all, yet more like a god 
who has for ever escaped them, than a mortal 
still exposed to all the ills that flesh is heir 
to; as Hercules having achieved his twelve 
labors, and become reconciled to Juno, weds 
the immortal Hebe, and forgets his former 
toils. He often betrays a certain degree of 
humor in speaking of the morbid fancies and 
melancholy of the youthful poet and lover, as 
where he describes his ted attempts at 
suicide; so Apollo having sung a farewell 
song to Daphne, or fulfilled the destined 
month with the herdsmen of Admetus, smiles 
at his pains, and pours from his golden lyre 








none but joyous sounds. 

Perhaps the reader may wish to see the | 
Lr gs 2 in which such serenity has its | 
source. The following is the most forcible 
view of it, that we have found in the volumes | 
before us :— 

“ Our physical as well as social life, manners, 
customs, economy, philosophy, religion, and many 


| 


self surly on that account. The bitterer the 
cup, so much the rather must he wear the 
pleasantest face he can, that the composed spec- 
tators may not be disturbed by any kind of a 
grimace. 

** To solve this problem, however, nature has 
endowed man with rich power, activity, and 
toughness. Especially does volatility (Leicht- 
sinn) come to his aid. This is his indestructi- 
ble heritage. By means of this he is able to 
renounce the particular object every moment, if 
he can only the next moment reach out after 
something new; and so, unconsciously, we keep 
restoring our whole life. We put one passion 
in the place of another ; employments, inclina- 
tions, tastes, hobbies,—we try them all, only to 


exclaim at last, .4// is vanity. No one is shock- 


ed by this false, this blasphemous speech ; nay, 
every one thinks, while he says it, that he says a 
wise and indisputable thing. A few men there 
are, and only a few, who anticipate this insup- 
portable feeling, and, to avoid all partial resig- 
nations, resign themselves, once for all, to the 
whole. 

‘** These men convince themselves of the eter- 
nal, the necessary, the established, and seek to 
form to themselves ideas which are incorruptible 
—ideas which the thought of the perishable 
does not do away, but rather strengthens and 
confirms. But since herein lies something ac- 
tually superhuman, such persons are commonly 
esteemed in-human, monstrous, God-forsaken, 
and world-forsaken. People hardly know what 
sort of horns and claws to give them.” 


Perhaps few men ever troubled theraselves 
about reviews less than Goethe. Thus take 
the following little jeu d’esprit, as showing his 
equable mood towards this class. It was 
aimed, we believe, primarily at Nicolai, who 
re-wrote the Sorrows of Werther. 

“ Let arrogance speak out through hun, 
Me dangerous declaring ; 


The clumsy dunce that cannot swim, 
At the water falls a swearing! 


“ That Berlin pack of priestly fools,— 
What care [ how they brand me? 
Let thein learn to read in better schools, 
Till they can understand me.” 


We should like, would space permit, to ex- 
tract somewhat largely to show the manner in 
which Goethe speaks of his contemporaries, 
and the influence which some of the most re- 
markable of the German writers exerted upon 
his mind. Among the latter, Spivoza occupied 
the foremost rank, whom he read and discuss- 
ed with his friend Jacobi. Very pleasant is it 
to witness the free communing of these noble 
souls. 


*‘ Although poetic composition, just then, 
mainly occupied me and exactly suited my natu- 
ral turn of mind, I was still no stranger to re- 
flection on all kinds of subjects, and Jacobi’s 
original tendency to dwell on the unfathomable 
was most welcome and agreeable tome. Here 
no controversy arose, neither a Christian one as 
with Lavater, nor a didactic one, as with Base- 
dow. The thoughts which Jacobi imparted to 
me, flowed immediately from his heart. How 
was I penetrated as, in unlimited confidence, he 
did not conceal from me the profoundest de- 
mands of his soul. From so amazing a combina- 
tion of necessity, passion, and ideas, I could 
only gather presentiments of what might, per- 
haps, afterwards grow more clear tome. Hap- 











pily, I had already cultivated, if not fully devo. 
loped, myself on this side, and had half appro. 
priated the existence and thought of an extraoy. 
dinary man, incompletely, indeed, and hasy;|. 

but I was already conscious of important inn. 
ences derived from it. This mind, which work. 
ed upon me so decisively, and which was des. 
tined to affect so deeply my whole mode of 
thinking, was Spinoza. After looking throyw 
the world in vain, to find a means of develop. 
ment for my strange nature, I at last fell yy.. 
the ethics of this man. Of what I read out oj 
the work, and of what [ read into it, I can vive 
no account. Enough that here | found a sod). 
tive for my passions, and that a free, wide yivy 
over the material world, seemed to open before 
me. But what especially bound me to him, was 
the great disinterestedness which shone troy, 
every sentence. That wonderful expression, 
‘who loves God truly must_not desire God to 
love him in return,’ with all the preliminary 
propositions on which it rests, and all the con- 
sequences that follow from it, filled my whole 
mind. To be disinterested in everything, bot 
most so in love and friendship, was my highest 
desire, My maxim, my practice, and so that 
hasty saying of mine afterwards, ‘ If I love thee, 
what is that to thee? was spoken right out of 
my heart. Moreover, it must not here be denied 
that the most inward unions are those of oppo- 
sites. The all-composing calmness of Spinoz 
was in striking contrast with my all-disturbing 
activity, his mathematical method was the op- 
posite of my poetic imagination and way o/ 
writing, and the very precision which was 
thouzht not adapted to moral subjects, made te 
his enthusiastic disciple, his most decided wor- 
shipper. Mind and heart, understanding and 
fancy, sought each other with an eager affinity, 
binding together the most different natures. 

* At that time all was fermenting and soot)- 
ing in the first action and reaction. Fritz Jaco- 
bi, the first whom I suffered to look into the 
chaos, and whose nature was also toiling in the 
lowest deeps, received my confidence, heartily 
responded to it, and endeavored to lead me to 
his own opinions. He, too, felt an unspeakable 
spiritual want, and he too did not wish to have 
it appeased by outward aid, but aimed at deve- 
lopment and illumination from himself. I could 
not comprehend what he communicated to we 
of the state of his mind, and so much the less 
because I could form no idea as to my own. 
Still, as he was far in advance of me in philo- 
sophic thought, and even in the study of Spino- 
za, he endeavored to guide and enlighten my o)- 
scure striving. Such a purely intellectual rels- 
tionship was new to me, and excited a passiol- 
ate longing for further communion. At nigh, 
after we had parted and gone into our ows 
chambers, I sought him yet again. The moov- 
light trembled over the broad Rhine, and we, 
standing at the window, revelled in the fullness 
of mutual giving, which in that splendid time! 
development is so rich and abundant.” 


We can give but one more extract, though 
we pass over some things which we wislied 


much to notice and to impart. It is Goethe's 
opinions of the melancholy characteristic 0! 
nglish literature, with some of its causes. 


“ Such gloomy ideas and tendencies, howe'- 
er, which lead the mind that resigns itsell tv 
them into an infinite waste, could not have dees 
so decidedly evolved in the youth of German), 
had not an outward impulse stirred them Up 
and incited them to the sad business. This w% 
afforded by the English literature, and especially 
its poetry, whose great beauties are accompanied 
by an earnest melancholy, which it imparts to 
every one who studies it. The gifted Briton 
sees himself surrounded from youth by a world 
full of meaning, which calls all his powers 10 
action; sooner or later he perceives that be 
must exert his whole understanding in order ' 
satisfy its demands. How many of their poets 
have led in youth a loose and impetuous lile, 
and have early obtained the right of lamenting 
the vanity human things. How many 
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them have tried their fortune in worldly busi- 
ness, in parliament, at court, In the ministry, 
and in embassies have played partly the higher 
and partly the lower parts, have participated in 
civil disturbances and revolutions of state and 

overnment, and have had mournful more fre- 
quently than joyous experiences, if not in them- 
selves, in their friends and patrons ! How many 
have béen banished, outlawed, cast into prison, 
and deprived of their possessions ? 

« But to be a spectator of events so great, calls 
the man to be serious, and whither can serious 
conduct, but to the contemplation of the fickle- 
ness and worthlessness of all earthly things ? 
The German is inclined to be serious, and so the 
English poetry was in the highest degree adapted 
to him; it was also imposing, because it was 
written from a higher point of view. There is 
everywhere to be found in ita great, powerful 
understanding, trained by acquaintance with the 
world, a deep tenderness of feeling, an admira- 
ble design, and a passionate execution. These 
are the most splendid qualities that can be 
praised in a cultivated, intellectual man, but all 
together do not make a poet. True poetry pro- 
claims itself in that, like a secular gospel, it can 
free us by inward serenity and outward grace 
from the earthy burdens that oppress. Like a 
balloon, it bears us with the ballast which hangs 
upon us into higher regions, where the earth’s 
mazes lie clear before us. The gayest and most 
serious works have the same end, namely, by a 
felicitous intellectual representation, to moderate 
both joy and pain. If in this light we consider 
the English didactic moral poems, we shall find, 
on an average, that they exhibit a gloomy dissa- 
tisfaction with life. Not only Young’s Night 
Thoughts, in which, beyond all others, this 
theme is wrought out, but also the other medita- 
tive poems tend, before we know it, into this 
melancholy domain, where a problem is set be- 
fore the understanding, which it cannot answer, 
as even the religion which a man can always 
construct for himself, here forsakes him. Whole 
volumes might be put together which could 
serve as a commentary to that fearful text : 

“* Then old Age and Experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong.’”’ 


Goethe proceeds to say that what makes the 
English complete misanthropes, and fills their 
writings with a disagreeable sense of aversion, 
is their devotion to party politics, which sours 
and embitters all the finer feelings. We had 
intended to speak in conclusion, of a certain 
dissatisfaction which, after all we have said, 
most will feel in closing this Autobiography, 
but our limits forbid; and we must content 
ourselves with hoping that the accomplished 
translators will soon present to the public the 
promised “ Annals,” and the “ Italian Jour- 
ney;” which, added to the “ Characteristics,” 
translated by Mrs. Austin, and the Correspond- 
ence* with Schiller and Zelter,and a few others, 
pe te the series of the Memoirs of 

e. 





Sermons by Henry Melvill, B.D. Edited by 
Right Rev. C. P. Mcllvaine, D.D. New 
York : Stanford & Swords. 


“Wuar is truth ?” questioned Pilate, as the 
meek and holy founder of our religion stood 
before him, sco and crowned with 
thorns—for Jesus had said, “ Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice ;” and we are 
ed, again and again, to the same question, as 
the many conflicting views of our would-be 
teachers of the truth are forced upon our 
minds. For eighteen hundred years have 


*The first volume of the Correspondence between 
— and Schiller was translated by Geo. Calvert, and 
f ished by Wiley & Putnam, in 1845. Will any one in- 
orm us whether he intends to go on with the labors so 
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men been elucidating the doctrines which | pre-eminence which man awards to the majes- 
Jesus inculcated, and yet we are as wide as/|ty of genius. There arise occasions, when—pe- 
ever from uniformity of opinion. Truth, as | Culiar circumstances aiding the development— 
presented to the understanding alone, must be | the pent-up talent struggles loose from the tram- 
searched for in the hidden depths of thought, | "els of pauperism; and the peasant and me- 
where every approach presents a new aspect | ames Sane henna pen , = hayes d, 7 ce 
onward to the Infinite ; but truth, for the life, | ¢ + ania: | at eee ieee ea 
f - > cum f ‘ | fits them. But ordinarily, the powers remain 
or the practice, is clear and simple, even to! 


; . . through life bound-up and torpid: and he, 
the discernment of a little child, onward and | therefore, forms but a contracted estimate of the 


upward ; as itisshown in the newcommandment amount of high mental endowment, who reckons 
of our Lord, “ that ye love one another.” ‘To | by the proud marbles which cause the aisles of 
love God with all the soul as the great original | a cathedral to breathe the memory of departed 
of all the attributes conceivable by humanity ; greatness, and never thinks, when walking the 
to do to others as we would have them to do| Village church-yard with its rude memorials of 
to us; to go forth as good Samaritans, bind- | Hc - oo eee oa pee a 
. x ay £3 sleeps beneath his feet one who, if early taught, 
ing up the ~—. of ne carat vie ¥ ye might have trod with a Newton’s one 4 the fir- 
ever cause; to suspend judgment upon the | mament, or swept with a Milton’s hand the 
motives of men, as being known to God only ;' harp-strings. We make, then, every admission 
to forbear to cast the first stone, even at the er- | of the power which there is in cultivation to en- 
ring ; these are easily apprehended truths to a | large and unfold the human understanding. We 
human life, which can be wrought into the | nothing question that mental capacities are 
texture of a heart, and made available to good | equally distributed amongst different classes of 
—but further than these, diversity of opinion | Society ; and that, if it were not for the adventi- 
must and will prevail; and this diversity is ‘US circumstances of birth, entailing the ad- 
the best proof of the infinite suggestiveness of | Yantages of education, there would be sent out 
Him “ who spake as never man spake,” and from the lower grades the same proportion as 
_ from the higher, of individuals distinguished by 
who thus enlarged the sphere of human | 41) the energies of talent.” 
thought. Of the doctrines evolved by Chris- | : ; 
tianity, men will embrace one or another ac-| The necessity for periodical and laborious 
cording to the organization of their own preparation, making drafts upon the brain, 
minds ; and that men are left free to speculate | painful and urgent, must often compel a cler- 
in this wise, our Founder having left us no gyman to take the nearest thought, however 
written creed, is the best proof that a theoreti- suggested, to illustrate his position; and an 
cal perception of this or that dogma is of little | animated delivery, with a true earnestness of 
comparative consequence ; while the earnest- | heart, will give to the old thought the fresh- 
ness with which Jesus inculcated those divine | ness and impressiveness of a new combination, 
precepts which are to purify the heart and | but the ordeal of the closet tries the work of a 
regulate the conduct, shows, conclusively, that | man as by fire, and he should reject all that is 
the best truth is to reach us through the af- not essential to his own calibre. 
fections. | Rarely do we find sentences of greater 
Of the volume of sermons before us, written Power, and expressions of more startling in- 
in accordance with the views of the Episco- tensity, from the pen of any writer, than in 
pal church, and somewhat cautiously endorsed the pages before us; witness the following, 
by the Bishop of Ohio, we must say we are from a sermon entitled the “ Power of Wicked- 
glad to find one work of the kind, of a nature ness,” which is conceived in the best spirit of 
to provoke antagonism. ‘There are, certainly, the author :— 
views and sentiments advanced at which we | « Let what we call the husbandry of wicked- 
must demur, but the author is evidently so in- ness go forward; let the sinner reap What the 
tent upon developing his position effectually, sinner has sown; and there is a harvest of an- 
that he has failed to perceive the loop-holes he guish for ever to be gathered. Who discerns not 
has left unguarded. The fervor of his own that punishment may thus be sinfulness, and 
diction must have often recoiled upon himself, that, therefore, the principle of our text may 
and a too lively fancy, sometimes rising to hold good, to the very letter, in a scene of retri- 
the higher poe Be of imagination, not unfre-| ution? A man ‘sows to the flesh’ this is the 
ar then ienlatmenit loved’ tn its apostle’s description of sinfulness. He is ‘of 
quently leaves the judg pay the flesh to reap corruption:’ this is the 
vagaries, if not actually hors du combat. But 


pi apostle’s description of punishment. He ‘sows 
whatever may be the opinions of the author, ¢ the flesh’ by pampering the lusts of the flesn ; 


he is evidently sincere therein, aud earnestly | and he ‘ reaps of the flesh,” when these pamper- 
desirous to do the best possible good in his vo- ed lusts fall on him with fresh cravings, and de- 
cation. These sermons have been revised by mand of him fresh gratifications. But suppose 
the preacher for publication, and if the prun- this reaping continued in the next life, and is 
ing-knife has been too carefully withheld, per- "et the man mowing down a vrata onde, gh 
haps we ought not to regret it, inasmuch as Let all those passions and desires which it has 
we have ter individuality and vividness of 2¢” the man’s business upon earth to indulge, 
style. tt oe hardly rt nether writer 2Upger and thirst for gratification hereafter, 


> and will ye seek elsewhere for the parched 
would have the courage to insert whole pas- tongue beseeching fruitlessly one drop of water ? 


sages of paraphrased, second-hand thought, | Let the envious man keep in his envy, and the 
in a work that is to be subjected to the severe | jealous man his jealousy, and the revengeful 
test of closet perusal, particularly the follow- man revengefulness; and each has a worm 
ing, so literally embodying a portion of Grey’s which shall eat out everlastingly the very core 
Elegy :— jof his soul. Let the miser have still his 
| poughts upon gold, and the drunkard his upon 
“In the mind of many a peasant, whose every the wine-cup, and the sensualist his upon vo- 
moment is bestowed on wringing from the soil a | luptuousness; and a fire-shect is round each 
scanty subsistence, there slumber powers, which | which shall never be extinguished. We know 
had they been evolved by early discipline, would not whether it be ible to conjure up a 
have elevated their possessors to the first rank of more terrific image of a lost man, than by su 
philosophers; and many a mechanic, who goes | posing him everlastingly preyed upon by the 
patiently the round of unvaried toil, is, uncon- | master-lust which has here held him in bond- 
sciously, the owner of faculties, which, nursed | age. We think that you have before you the spec- 
and expanded by education, would have en- | tacle of a being, hunted, as it were, by a never- 
abled him to electrify senates, and to win that | wearied fiend, when you imagine that there ra- 
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ges in the licentious profligate—only wrought | are to be traced in the actions and endurances of 
into a fury which has no parallel upon earth— | Him whom we honor as the King of Israel, the 
that very passion which it was the concern of a) Anointed of God.” 
life-time to indulge, but which it must now be : 
the employment of an eternity to deny. We are But the writer goes on to represent the 
persuaded that you reach the summit of all that blessed Saviour, in his last agony, not as 
is tremendous in conception, when you suppose | treading the wine-press alone, bleeding, athirst, 
a man consigned to the tyranny of a lust which | and overwhelm in that darkness which 
cannot be conquered, and which cannot be gra- | caused him to ery, “my God, my God, why 
tified. It is literally surrendering him to 4 pact thou forsaken me,” but as up to the last 
worm which dies not, and to a fire which is not. stained by a careful attention to the minutest 
quenched. And whilst the lust does the part of | had f h ed t 
a ceaseless tormentor, the man, unable longer to | S¥@¢es 0! prophecy ; dying, not as we are 
indulge it, will writhe in remorse at having en- | taught in the whole he piv of his crucifixion, 
dowed it with sovereignty : and thus there will| under an agonized and exhausted humanity, 
go on (though not in our power to conceive, and, | but acting a part as it were; not overborne, not 
O God, grant it may never be our lot to experi- | yielding, in his divine patience, to the terrible 
ence) the cravings of passion with the self-re-| urgencies of his great mission, but stoically 
proachings of the soul ; and the torn and tossed | careful of externals to the last, doing all things 
creature shall for ever long to gratify lust, and| jn accordance with what was demanded 
for ever bewail his madness in gratifying it” — | oF him by the prophets. Truly, truly, did we 
The sermon entitled the “ Thirst of Christ,” | @88ent to views like these, a subtle and dan- 
is evidently one labored with much care, and | geTous scepticism would insinuate itself into 
written under the excitement of a most vivid |°UF minds, and Jesus would cease to be the 
imagination, gathering and crowding materi-_ Lamb of God, suffering and dying for our sal- 
als to illustrate a point which the preacher, | Vation, but an iron-moulded stoic—endowed 
through some species of reasoning, has ad- With superhuman intellect only, whose clear- 
judged to be D vital import. We are dis- ess of mental action raised him beyond the 
posed to doubt the importance of the position, S“fferings of our nature. 
and must almost altogether dissent from the We should lose sight of the God-man, tempt- 
views therein taken, notwithstanding the inge- ed like ourselves, yet without sin, of the friend 
nuity with which they are advanced, and the of the family of Bethany, the weeper over 
enthusiasm of the writer, which hurries us to Jerusalem, the pitier of the griefs and infir- 
his point in spite of our unwillingness to fol- | mities of men—the sufferer of Gethsemane— 
low. We subjoin a portion of the opening crushed as no martyr ever was in view of the 
argument, as a specimen of the best style of great trial which awaited him. All these 
Melvill : | things which have made him sublime from their 
~ ; : ._ | simplicity, their nearness to humanity and yet 
There are a few respects in which an im- | approximation to the Godhead, would lose their 


postor might have contrived the fulfilment of : : : 
prophecy. But most of the predictions referring beautiful and solemn import before this new 


to Christ are of things over which the individual : Pea 
could have no control : predictions, for example, | To us the cry of Jesus, “I thirst,” has always 


as to the place and circumstances of his birth,as Seemed the most touching and holy evidence | 


to the treatment which he should meet with, 
and the death which he should die. They are 
predictions which were not tobe fulfilled by the 
actions of the party himself, but by the actions 
of others ; and we need not say how little power 
the individual could have of making others so 


of his abiding humanity, conscious to the last 
_of the needs of the body, though but a moment 
before, in his superhuman love, he had recog- 

nised the contrite faith of the thief in his hour 
of torment, and spoken words of hope and as- 


act as seemingly to accomplish prophecy, how- 1 apa But we will give the extract from 
ever bent he might be on the apparently fulfil- Melvill to which we refer. 

ling it himself. And it ought to be further ob-| « But the Scripture must be fulfilled. There 
served, that if an impostor had endeavored, inthe wag yet a particular in which prophecy had to 
time of our Lord, to pass himself off as the pre- | pe accomplished ; and every other feeling gave 
dicted Messiah, and, accordingly, had attempt- way to that of the necessity of completing the 
ed to affect a correspondence between his own proof of his being the Messiah. It was the last, 
history and prophecy » he would never have | and one of the most touching, of the evidences of 
made himsel “a man of sorrows, and acquaint- | his love It was only his love for us which 
ed with grief.” He would have taken the | made him speak of his thirst. He would not 
national expectation as the just interpretation of | }eave the smallest room for doubt that he was in- 
prophecy, and never have thought of making | deed the promised Redeemer: he loved us too 
good his pretensions by affecting a resemblance | wel] not to provide against every possible sus- 
between himself and delineations which those | picion; and therefore, though he would never 
around him denied or disliked. His pattern | oe complained for the sake of obtaining any 
would unquestionably have been the Messiah, | assuagement of the pain; though he would have 
not as described by seers of old, but rather as de- desired to avoid complaining, that he might not 
scribed in the popular explanations of their | provoke fresh insult from the multitude ; though 
visions: and we need not tell you that such a | Re would have kept silence, if only that he 
Messiah was not presented in the person of our might not add to the grief of the few who tender- 
Lord and Master Christ. ‘ly loved him; yet, rather than allow the least 

“« Thus there is nothing easier than the showing 


that the correspondence which may be traced | we might know him as the Christ, he gave all 
between Jesus of Nazareth, and a mysterious | but his last words to an expression of distress. 
personage of whom ancient prophecy makes, ‘Oh we know of nothing which more shows 
frequent mention, is such as could not have been the ardency of the Saviour’s love for the church, 
produced . any impostor, however artful gr than this confession of thirst just before he ex- 
powerful. Even had prophecy been far clearer | pired. We look on him with admiration, as he 
and more explicit than it was; had it not requir- | stands unmoved before Pilate, and returns no 
ed, in many particulars which now seem quite | answer to the vehement accusations poured forth 
lain, the being accomplished in order to the | by his countrymen. ‘He is brought as a lamb 
ing thoroughly understood ;,we may fearlessly to the slaughter; and as a sheep before her 
declare that no pretender, taking it as his guide, | shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth,’ 
and laboring to make his life its illustration,| We behold him scourged, and buffeted, and 
could have succeeded in effecting, even in ap- | crowned with thorns, and nailed to the accursed 
pearance, the thousandth part of those nuinerous, | tree—and we are amazed, yea, confounded, by 
striking, and frequently minute fulfilments which | his patience ; for not the least cry is wrung from 
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| form of Promethean torture and endurance. | 


| particle to be wanting in the evidence whereby | P 
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him in his anguish. Is it that he does not fee] 
acutely? Is it that his humanity is not sensijiy. 
to pain. Ah, notso. He is, all the while, tor. 
tured by an excruciating thirst, which is at once 
the evidence and the accompaniment of racking 
pangs. But he has to set an example of endur. 
ance: he is moreover occupied with thoughts 
and hopes of the world’s deliverance; and 
therefore, by a mighty effort, he keeps down thc 
struggling sorrow, and restrains every token of 
agony. 

** This, then, is in love to us; his silence js in 
love tous. But it might have accorded best wit); 
the feelings of 30 lofty a Being, thus to bafile i, 
adversaries, by refusing to let them see him 
writhe beneath their merciless inflictions—dovs 
he love us so well that he will even yield to those 
adversaries, and confess himself vanquished, \j 
it might be for our good? Yea, even this he 
will do; for remembering, as he hangs upon the 
cross, a prediction which has yet to be fulfilled, 
he forgets all in his desire to provide for our 
conviction, and breaks into the ery, ‘I thirst, 
in order only that the Scripture might be ac- 
complished.” 


We confess a view like this lowers the 
whole tone of the crucifixion—makes it seem 
a "sap cee spectacle grandly sustained, but 
takes away from it that affecting reality, that 
touching and terrible import of mysterious and 
awful sacrifice, by which our atonement js 
secured ; Jesus is not the suffering Redeemer, 
| the meek yet sublime keeper of the law, which 
all else have broken—chastisement for which 
_ being laid upon him that we might be restored 
toa new freedom through him; but a super- 
human Intellect, endowed with gigantic Will, 
and who dies with his clear thoughts reviewing 
all that in the past prophecies ought to be 
fulfilled. 

The writer has opened a broad field for 
_ scepticism when he advances views like these. 





The imagination should be kept most rigidly 


subordinate to the understanding in theologi- 
cal speculation, or its vagaries are liable to 
impair the harmonies of the divine Temple. 

t is true that the passage from St. John 
would partially justify the ground assumed 
by the Proachés, that Fone cried “I thirst” in 
order to the fulfilment of prophecy, which reads 
in this wise. After this, “ Jesus knowing that 
all things were now accomplished, thal the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, saith I thirst.” 

Now it is well known that this Evangelist 
uses this mode of speaking often in his 
records of the Saviour, and seems most anx- 
ious of any of the writers to trace the comple- 
tion of prophecy, which Jesus himself seems 
to have been at great pains to impress upon 
the minds of his disciples ; so that when St. 
John uses the phrase here, we do not give 
it any greater significancy, than in other 

where it is used in a like sense. 
That this and other prophecies had been !re- 
quent subjects of conversation between Jesus 
and his followers, is evident through the whole 
Gospel; and when John represents him #s 
crying “I thirst,” with the intent that the 
rophecies concerning him should be fulfilled, 
it is reasonable to infer that he did so from 
having remembered what Jesus had belore 
impressed upon their minds, not designing \ 
represent him as casting about at this (er 
rible hour to see what further should be done. 
He had before said, “I have kept the com- 
mandment, I have finished the work thou gave~' 
me to do,” and the words upon the cross *!! 
is finished,” but iterated the same sentiment. 

“Now I tell you before it is come, tal. 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe tha! 
lam He,” were the words of Jesus in re 
to the betrayal, which had not taken place * 
yet, and it is probable that St. John, in wntng 
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as be did, but recalled to his mind the prior | Half- Hours with the Best Authors. By Charles | fore God!’ I represented to her the obligations 


intimations of Jesus. A contrary view upon 
this subject, as we have before said, does away 
with much of the grandeur and pathos of the | 
crncifixion. 

But the Preacher goes on to say : 


«For it is evident—and this is the most re- 


night. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Tuts entertaining collection of book frag- 


| ments, is a species of literary mosaic to which 


our labor-saving times are particularly partial. 


| To make a popular volume, the first great ele- 


ment is variety; and the second is, that the 


markable thing—that Jesus determined that he extracts shall be amusing in themselves, as 
would live until the prediction were fulfilled, well as offering general attraction when mixed 
and that he would die so soon as it were. The wp ina readable salad: the third requisition 
Evangelist tells us, ‘ When Jesus, therefore, had j. that the specific quotations shall be worth 
received the vinegar, he said, It is finished, and | remembering, while, at the same time, more or 


bowed his head and gave up the ghost.’ He bp 7, 
nal till the vinegar had been given him, till, | less characteristic of the author from whom 


that is, the only unaccomplished prophecy had they are selected. Upon all these points we 
been accomplished, and then immediately as | believe it is generally conceded Mr. Knight is 
though it were quite optional with him at what |@ most skilful adept; nor do we think that his 
moment he would die, ‘gave up the ghost.’ address has been overrated, after examining 
This is amazing ; this is unlike death, though it ‘these volumes. His selections and his ar- 
was actually the separation of body and soul; |Fangement, and his condensed and crisp bio- 
for where 1s the necessity bal nature ? where the | graphical and critical notices appended to his 
ebbing away of ge ogg — | glimpses of books and authors, would, taken 
wearing out of the principle of life? Christ) 211 together and duly conned, fairly set up a 


evidently died just when he chose to die, and : tt Se + : 
only because he chose to die: he had the spirit | lazy man about-town with a pretty fair capital 


in his own keeping, and could retain or dismiss | Of polite literature. 

it as he pleased. You find that Pilate and others| There are, too, a good many out-of-the-way 
wondered at finding him so soon dead; he died | things interspersed here and there, among ex- 
sooner than a crucified person could have been | cerpts from writings as well known as they 
expected to die ; and herein too he had reference | are choice, which offer most agreeable surprise 
to prophecy, for had he lingered the ordinary or} to any but an inveterate book-worm. Some 
natural period, his legs would have been broken, of these we may hereafter refer to for quota- 
as were those of the malefactors executed with | tions ; but in these consistent times, when al- 


him, whereas there was a typical prediction, in | rerspithat : f fashi wpe 
the paschal lamb, that not a bone of him should | it war has grown out of fas =e, & t ao OS> 
he broken. | ploded barbarism of rude eras of civilization— 

“So that, with Christ. to die was strictly a /when the English are slaughtering Caffres, 
voluntary act—*I lay down my life: no man | Seiks, and Chinese; the Russians desolating 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself; | Circassian villages; the French smoking 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power | Arabs to death in caverns, and we Americans | 
to take it again’—it was an act of which he could | pummelling Jose Mexicano, just to keep up a 


fix the precise moment, which he could hasten | gehool of practice in case any of these philan- 


or delay at his own pleasure, which no pain, no | 1 " e 
disease, no decay hone effect, but which was | thropic Europeans should werent weere te tehe 
wrought, altogether and at once, by his will. * * eect es hand : = these tumes of universal paace 

“The cross, then, with all its shame, the act | *mong Christian nations, we say a curious 
of dissolution, with all its fearfulness, bears as | interest attaches to the records of by-gone 
strong attestation to the essential Deity of Christ, | days, detailing the events of war, when the 
as the most amazing miracle performed, or the | enlightened school of Christian nations did 
fullest prophecy accomplished. And we bow | really do battle with each other instead 
before a Being, as more than human, as nothing _ of, as now, “ keeping a small boy to whip” for 
less than divine, who died by his own pone ‘each particular school. The following is the 


Ul, | narrative of a clergyman who witnessed the 


nailed to a cross; by an effort of his own wi 


though beneath the hands of fierce executioners ; | . : Th , ’ 
we hail him, even in the midst cf ignominy, as | storming of Magdeberg, in the Thirty Years 


‘the image of the invisible God,’ seeing that he | War, when Tilly, the general of the Imperial 


could forbid the departure of the soul whilst ‘Tops, ravaged that devoted city, and gave it 
there remained a sesliction unfulfilled, and com-|¥p to all the excesses of his mercenary 
manded it into paradise the moment that he saw | soldiers. 

that all things were accomplished.” The poor minister of the Gospel of Peace 


| 


Now expressions like these are too startling. | °8caped 5 but we may imagine, says Mr. 


ly bold, not to say irreverent, to come from any | 
source, and coming from an expounder of the 
momentous truths of our revelation, strike us | 
as to the last degree painful and indiscreet. | 
It is of no use to cavil at terms, to quibble over | 
hiceties of expression ; divested of metaphor, | 


brought down to the se import of common town. 


language, such a death becomes suicidal. | 
Jesus has moved like a unsympathizing, | 
Unhuman intellect through all the changes of 


Knight, what became of the wretched people 
who had no worldly goods wherewith to pro- 
pitiate their brutal assailants. 


** Going out of church immediately after ser- 
mon, some people of St. James’s parish passed 
by, and told me the enemy had entered the 
With difficulty could I persuade myself 
that this was anything more than a false alarm ; 


/ but the news unfortunately proved tootrue. I 


then lost my presence of mind, and as my wife 
and maid-servant were with me, we ran directly 


his dreadful experience, not truly —— any | to my colleague, M. Malsio’s house, and left our 
i 


part therein, and now by his own W 


’ he | own house open. 


At M. Malsio’s we found 


Ceases to breathe, because he has brooded over, many people, who had fled to bim in great per- 


and filled to the life all that had been foretold 
respecting him. Away, we say, with such 
distorted phantasmagoric suggestions, let them 
come from the pulpit or whence they will; every 
ut rejects such as connected with the truth- 
loving Saviour, the one Being of reality in 
thought, and word, and deed—the great type 
of all humanity in its many aspects of trial and 
haaering—the soproduced 3 of God which 
become lost to the world, but for his great 
and most holy and complete mission. 


plexity. We comforted and exhorted each 
other, as far as the terror of our minds would 
give us leave. I was summoned thence to dis- 
charge the last duties to a colonel, who lay dan- 
gerously wounded. I resolved to go, and sent 
my maid to fetch my gown: but before my de- 
| parture from my wife and neighbors, [ told them 
| that the affair appeared to me to be concluded, 
| and that we should meet no more in this world. 
My wife reproached me in a flood of tears, cry- 
ing, ‘Can you prevail on yourself to leave me to 
| perish all alone ? You must answer for it be- 








of my functions, and the importance of the mo- 
ments I was called upon to give my assistance in. 

** As I crossed the great street, a multitude of 
matrons and young women flocked about me, 
and besought me, in all the agonies of dis- 
tress, to advise them what to do. I told 
them, my best advice was to recommend them- 
selves to God’s protecting grace, and pre- 
pare for death. At length I entered the 
colonel’s lodging, and found him stretched 
on the floor, and very weak. I gave him 
such consolation as the disorder of my mind 
would permit me: he heard me with great at- 
tention, and ordered a small present of gold to 
be given me, which I left on the table. In this 
interval, the enemy poured in by crowds at the 
Hamburg gate, and fired on the multitude as 
upon beasts of prey. Suddenly my wife and 
maid-servant entered the room, and persuaded 
me toremove immediately, alleging we should 
meet with no quarter, if the enemy found us in 
an apartment filled with arms. We ran down 
into the court-yard of the house, and placed our- 
selves in the gateway. Our enemies soon burst 
the gate open, with an eagerness that cannot be 
described. The first address they made to me 
was, * Priest, deliver thy money.’ I gave them 
about four and twenty shillings in a little box, 
which they accepted with good will: but when 
they opened the box, and found only silver, they 
raised their tone and demanded gold. I repre- 
sented to them that I was at some distance from 
my house, and could not at present possibly give 
them more. They were reasonable enough to 
be contented with my answer, and left us, after 
having plundered the house, without offering us 
any insult. There was a well-looking youth 
among the crowd, to whom my wife addressed 
herself, and besought him in God’s name to pro- 
tect us: * My dear child,’ said he, ‘ it is a thing 
impossible: we must pursue our enemies ;’ and 
so they retired. 

**In that moment another party of soldiers 
rushed in, who demanded also our money. We 
contented them with seven shillings and a couple 
of silver spoons which the maid fortunately had 
concealed in her pocket. They were scarce 
gone before a soldier entered alone with the 
most furious countenance I ever saw; each 
cheek was puffed out with a musket-ball, and he 
carried two muskets on his shoulder. The mo- 
ment he perceived me, he cried with a voice of 
thunder, * Priest, give me thy money, or thou art 
dead.” AsI had nothing to give him, I made 
my apology in the most affecting manner: he 
levelled a piece to shoot me, but my wife luckily 
turned it with her hand, and the ball passed over 
my head. At length, finding we had no money, 
he asked for plate: my wife gave him some sil- 
ver trinkets, and he went his way. 

‘© A little after came four or five soldiers, who 
only said, ‘ Wicked priest, what dost thou here ” 
Having said thus much they departed. 

“* We were now inclined to shelter ourselves in 
the uppermost lodgings of the house, hoping 
there to be less exposed and better concealed. 
We entered a chamber that had several beds in 
it, and passed some time there in the most in- 
supportable agonies. Nothing was heard in the 
streets but the cries of the expiring people; nor 
were the houses much more quiet; everything 
was burst open or cut to pieces. We were soon 
discovered in our retirement: a number of sol- 
diers poured in, and one who carried a hatchet 
made an attempt to cleave my skull, but a com- 
panion hindered him and said, ‘ Comrade, what 
are you doing, don’t you perceive that he is a 
clergyman ? : 

** When these were gone a single soldier came 
in, to whom my wife gave a crape handkerchief 
off her neck; upon which he retired without 
offering usany injury. His successor was not so 
reasonable : for entering the chamber with his 
sword drawn, he immediately discharged a blow 
upon my head, saying, ‘ Priest, give me thy 
money. The stroke stunned me; the blood 
gushed out in abundance, and frightened my 
wife and servant to that degree that they both 
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continued motionless, The barbarian turned 
round to my wife, aimed a blow at her, but it 
glanced fortunately on her gown, which happen- 
ed to be lined with furs, and wounded her not. 
Amazed to see us so submissive and patient, he 
looked at us fixedly for some moments I laid 
hold of this interval to represent to him that I 
was not in my own house, being come to the 
place where I was to discharge my duty to a 
dying person, but if he would grant us quarter, 
and protect us to our home, I would then bestow 
upon him all I had. ‘ Agreed, priest,’ said he; 
‘give me thy wealth, andI will give thee the 
watchword: it is Jesu Maria; pronounce that, 
and no one will hurt thee.2 We went down 
stairs directly, highly contented to have found 
such a protector. The street was covered with 
the dead and dying; their cries were enough to 
have pierced the hearts of the greatest barbarians. 
We walked over the bodies, and when we arrived 


at the church of St. Catherine, met an officer of 


distinction on horseback. This generous person 
soon discovered us, and seeing me covered with 
blood, said to the person who conducted us, 
*Fellow soldier, fellow-soldier, take care what 
you do to these persons.’ At the same time he 
said to my wife, ‘Madam, is yonder house 
yours?” My wife having answered that it was, 
‘Well,’ added he, ‘take hold of my stirrup, 
conduct me thither, and you shall have quarter.’ 
Then turning to me, and making a sign to the 
soldiers with his hand, he said to me, ‘ Gentlemen 
of Magdeburg, you yourselves are the occasion 
of this destruction: you might have acted other- 
wise.’ The soldier who had used me ill, took 
this opportunity to steal away. Upon entering 
my house, we found it filled with a multitude of 
plunderers, whom the officer, who was a colo- 
nel, ordered away. He then said he would take 
up his lodgings with us, and having posted two 
soldiers for a guard to us, left us with a promise 
to return forthwith. We gave, with great cheer- 
fulness, a good breakfast to our sentinels, who 


complimented us on the lucky fortune of falling 
into their colonel’s hands ; at the same time re- 
presenting to us that their fellow-soldiers made 
a considerable booty while they continued inac- 
tive merely as a safeguard to us, and therefore 
beseeching us to render them an equivalent toa 


certain degree. Upon this I gave them four 
rose-nobles, with which they were well con- 
tented, and showed so much humanity as to 
make us an offer to go and search for any ac- 
quaintance whom we desired to place in safety 
with us, I told them I had one particular 
friend who had escaped to the cathedral, as I 
conjectured, and promised them a good gratuity 
on his part if they saved his life. One of them 
accompanied by my maid-servant went to the 
church, and called my friend often by name; 
but it was all in vain, no one answered, and we 
never heard mention of him from that period. 
**Some moments after our colonel returned, 
and asked if any person had offered us the least 
incivility, After we had disculpated the sol- 
diers in this respect, he hastened abroad to see 
if there was any possibility to extinguish the 
fire, which had already seized a great part of the 
city: he had hardly got into the street, when he 
returned, with uncommon hastiness, and said, 
‘Show me the way out of the town, for I see 
plataly we shall perish in the flames if we stay 
ere a few minutes longer.’ Upon this we 
threw the best of our goods and movables into a 
vaulted cellar, covered the trap-door with earth, 
and made our escape. My wife took nothing 
with her but my robe: my maid seized a neigh- 
bor’s infant child by the hand, whom we found 
crying at his father’s door, and led him away. 
We found it impossible to pass through the gates 
of the town, which were all in a flame, and the 
streets burnt with great fury on either side: in 
a word, the heat was so intense that it was with 
difficulty we were able to breathe. Having 
made several unsuccessful attempts, we deter- 
min ed at last to make our escape on the side of 
the town next to the Elbe. The streets were clog- 
ged with dead bodies, and the groans of the dy- 
ing were insupportable. The Walloon and 





Croatians attacked us every moment, but our ge- 
nerous colonel protected us from their fury. 
When we gained the bastion, which stands on 
the bank of the Elbe, we descended it by the 
scaling-ladders which the Imperialists had made 
use of in the assault, and arrived at length in the 
enemy's camp near Rottensee, thoroughly fa- 
tigued and extremely alarmed 

** The colonel made us enter his tent. and pre- 
sented us some refreshments. The ceremony 
being over, ‘ Well,’ said he, * having saved your 
lives, what return do you make me? We told 
him that for the present we had nothing to be- 
stow, but that we would transfer to him all the 
money and piate that we had buried in the cel- 
lar, which was the whole of our worldly pos- 
sessions. At this instant many Imperial officers 
came in, and one chanced to say to me, ‘ Ego 
tibi condoleo, ego sum addictus Fidei Augus- 
tane.’ The distressed state I found myself in 
made me unable to give a proper reply to the 
condolences of a man who carried arms against 
those whose religion he professed, and whose 
hard fortune he pretended to deplore. 

** Next day the colonel sent out one of his do- 
mestics with my maid-servant to search for the 
treasure we had buried in the cellar, but they 
returned without success, because as the fire 
still continued they could not approach the trap- 
door. Inthe meanwhile, the colonel made us 
his guests at his own fable, and during our whole 
stay treated us not as prisoners, but as intimate 
friends. 

‘** One day at dinner an officer of the compa- 
ny happened to say, that our sins were the cause 
of all tne evil we suffered, and that God had 
made use of the Catholic army to chastise us; 
to whom my wife replied, that the observation 
perhaps was but too true; however, take care, 
continued she, lest Ged in the end should throw 
that very scourge into the flames. This sort of 
prophecy was fulfilled soon afterwards on the 
self-same Imperial army, which was almost to- 
tally destroyed at the battle of Leipzic. 

* Atlength, I ventured one day to ask our 
colonel to give us leave to depart: he complied 
immediately, on condition that we paid our ran- 
som. Next morning [ sent my maid into the 
town to try if there was any possibility of pene- 
trating into the cellar; she was more fortunate 
that day, and returned with all our wealth. Hav- 
ing returned our thanks to our deliverer, he im- 
mediately ordered a passport to be prepared for 
us, With permission to retire to whatever place 
we should think proper, and made us a present 
of a crown to defray the expense of our journey. 
This brave Spaniard was colonel of the regiment 
of Savelli, and named Don Joseph de Ainsa.” 


To an imaginative reader one of the most 
striking parts of a book like this, is the incon- 
gruous association of ideas, suggested by the 
juxtaposition of authors, as far apart as the 
poles in character and epochs. For instance, 
we have one of Dr. Chalmers’s solemn exhor- 
tations beside an account of the death of 
Cesar by Plutarch; and one of Ben Jonson’s 
dramatic gems is hard followed by an extract 
from Bunyan. We observe that Knight quotes 
Irving’s description of the landing or rather 
the discovery of Columbus, and this reminds 
us of Lord Brougham’s comparison of this 
famous passage, with the corresponding one 
in Robertson’s history. It is quite a lesson on 
style, for beautiful exceedingly as is the for- 
mer, so far as polished diction is concerned, the 
latter is infinitely more effective from its very 
simplicity and earnestness. There is a fine 
specimen of Macaulay’s picturesque writing, 
taken from his article on Johnson, the sight 
of which renews our desire to see him re-pro- 
ducing more of the dramatic incident of lite- 
rary history in the same manner. It is doubt- 
less his forte. The Roman ballads are poetical 
only from their vividness of detail. Praed’s 
Red Fisherman, a very original and little 
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known piece of verse, reads well in this agreo 
able miscellany ; it is too long to quote, but 
we invite the reader’s attention to it, when in 
a fanciful humor. It is long since we haye 
encountered Dr. Franklin’s Poor Richard, |}. 
unalloyed common sense is impressive in tho 
neighborhood of so many imaginative flights, 
In the chapter on birds, Shelley’s sky-lark js 
aptly introduced. Mr. Knight justly remarks 
that the charming little poem of Logan, on 
the Cuckoo, which preceded Wordsworth’s, js 
not so generally known, and on this account 
we extract it: 


“ Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 
Thou messenger of spring! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


— 


“ What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 


“ Delightfal visitant ! with thee 
1 hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
Frow birds among the bowers. 


“ The school-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


“ What time the pea puts on the bloom 
* Thou flyest thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


“ Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thon hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 


“ Oh, could | fly, I'd fly with thee! 

We'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.” 


From the article entitled “ Apothegms,” we 
make a few concluding extracts. 


*Reat Courace.—I have read of a bird, 
which hath a face like, and yet will prey upon, 
a man; who, coming to the water to drink, and 
finding there by reflection, that he had killed 
one like himself, pineth away by degrees, and 
never afterwards enjoyeth itself. Such ts in 
some sort the condition of Sir Edward Harwood. 
This accident, that he had killed one in a pri- 
vate quarrel, put a period to his carnal mirth, 
and was a covering to his eyes all the days of his 
life. No possible provocations could afterwards 
tempt him to a duel; and no wonder that one’s 
conscience loathed that whereof he had surteit- 
ed. He refused all challenges with more honor 
than others accepted them; it being well known 
that he would set his foot as far in the face of 
his enemy as any man alive—Fuuier. Wor- 
thies —Article, Lincolnshire. 


“Precocious INTELLIGENCE.—Four mer 
chants were sharers in a sum of a thousand pie- 
ces of gold, which they had mixed together, 
and put into one purse, and they went with it lo 
purchase merchandise, and, finding in their wa) 
a beautiful garden, they entered it, and lell 
the purse with a woman who was the keeper 
of that garden Having entered, they divert- 
ed themselves in a tract of the garden, and 
ate and drank, and were happy; and one © 
them said, ‘I have with me some perfume. 
Come, let us wash our heads with this running 
water, and perfume ourselves.” Another sal’, 
‘We want acomb.’ And upon this one of them 
rose and went to the keeper, and said unto her, 
‘Give me the purse.’ She replied, ‘ When ye 
all present yourselves, or thy companions order 
me to give it thee.” Now his companions were 
in a place where the keeper could see them, 
and she could hear their words. And the mai 
said to his companions, ‘She is not willing ' 
give me aught.’ So they said to her, ‘Give 
him.’ And when she heard their words, she 
gave him the purse, and he went forth fleeing 
from them. Therefore, when he had wear! 
them by the length of his absence, they came 
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the keeper, and «aid to her, : Wherefore didst 
thou not give him the comb? And she replied, 
‘He demanded of me nothing but the purse, and 
I give it not to him save with your permission, 
and he hath departed hence and gone his way. 
And when they had heard the words of the 
keeper, they slapped their faces, and seized her 
with their hands, saying to her, * We gave thee 
not permission save to give the com).’ She re- 
plied, ‘ He did not mention to mea comb.” And 
they seized her and took her up to the Kadee; 
and when they presented themselves before hii, 
they stated to him the case; whereupon he 
hound the keeper to restore the purse, and 
bound a number of her debtors to be answerable 
for her. 

‘“ So she went forth perplexed, not knowinz 
her way; and there met her a boy, whose age 
was five years ; and when the boy saw her so 
perplexed, he said to her, ‘ What is the matter, 
Omy mother?” But she returned him not an 
answer, despising him on account of the small- 
ness of hisage. And he repeated his question 
to her a first, a second, and a third time. So at 
length she told him what had happened to her. 
And the boy said to her, ‘Give me a piece of 
silver that | may buy some sweetmeats with it, 
and I will tell thee something by which thine 
acquittance may be effected.’ The keeper, 
therefore, gave him a piece of silver, asking 
him, ‘ What hast thou to say?’ And the boy 
answered her, * Return to the Kadee, and say to 
him, it was agreed between me and them that I 
should not give them the purse save in the pre- 
sence of all the four.” So the keeper returned 
to the Kadee, ant said to him as the boy had 
told her; upoa which the Kadee said tothe 
three men, ‘Was it thus agreed between you 
and her? They answered, ‘Yes. And the 
Kadee said to them, * Bring to me your compa- 
nion and take your purse.” Thus the keeper 
went forth free, no injury befalling her, and she 
went her way.—Lane: Votes to Arabian 
Nights. 

“Dr. Kerrie.—Mr. —, one of the 
fellows (in Mr. Francis Potter’s time), was wont 
to say that Dr. Kettle’s brain was like a hasty- 
pudding, where there was memory, judgment, 
and fancy all stirred together. He had all these 
faculties in great measure, but they were all so 
jumbled together. If you had to do with him, 
taking him for a fool, you would have found in 
him great subtility and reach: @ contra if you 
treated with him as a wise man, you should have 
mistaken him for a fool. A neighbor of mine 
told me he heard him preach once in St. Mary’s 
Church at Oxon. He began thus: ‘It being my 
turn to preach in this place, I went into my 
study to prepare myself for my sermon, and I 
took down a book that had blue strings, and 
looked in it, and ’twas sweet St. Bernard. I 
chanced to read such a part of it, on such a sub- 
ject, which hath made me to choose this text 
—-——.’ I know not whether this was the only 
time or no, that he used this following way of 
conclusion :—‘ But now I see it is time for me to 
shut up my book, for I see the doctor’s men 


come in wiping of their beards from the ale- 
house,’ 





As they were reading and circumscribing fi- 
kures, said he, ‘1 will show you how to in- 
scribe a triangle in a quadrangle. Bring a pig 
tuto the quadrangle, and I will set the college 
dog at him, and he will take the ig by the ear ; 
then come | and take the dog by the tail, and the 
hoz by the tail, and so there you have a triangle 
na quadrangle’’"—Auprey. 

“Yourn.—Sir, I love the acquaintance of 
ie people ; because, in the first place, I don’t 
ike to think myself growing old. In the next 
place, young acquaintances must last longest, if 
they do last; and then, Sir, young men have 
ihore Virtue than old men; they have more gene- 
rous sentiments in every respect. I love the 
poang dogs of this age, they have more wit, and 
; es and knowledge of life than we had; but 

‘ 88 are not so good scholars. Sir, in my 
big days I read very hard. It is a sad reflec- 
‘on, but a true one, that I knew almost as much 
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at eighteen as I do now. My judgment, to be 
sure, was not so good; but I had all the facts. 
[remeraber very well, when I was at Oxford, an 
old gentleman said me, ‘ Young man, ply your 
book diligently now, and acquire a stock of 
knowledge ; for when years come unto you, you 
will find that poring upon books will be but an 
irksome task "—Jounson, in Boswell.” 


Foreign Correspondence. 
NO. VII.—ROME, 
Ancient Ruins and Modern Ceremonies. 


March 30th, 37th day, 10th in Rome.—Tence- | 


rani’s Studio—some fine things there, but not 
wonderful, for the first sculptor in Rome.— 
Crawford’s again 

Vitwa ALBANI, one of the most noted in the 
environs :—very extensive,—immense collection 


of ancient works of art, and altogether well | 


worth more time than one can take at the heels 


of a family servant, however civil he may be.— | 


To the STaMPERIA, or government establish- 
ment for the sale of engravings; purchased two 
or three of the famous ones. 

P. M. Ride by the Fountain or Trevi 
(very imposing and chronicled in Corinne), the 


ForuM of Trasan and the famous column, the | 


model of Napoleon’s inthe Place Vendome :— 


outside the walls, by the Porta Sebastiano, and | 


along the famous Appian Way, over the same 
pavement which was traversed in the time of 
Cesar—to the Toms of the Scipios, which 

* Contains no ashes now ;’ 

** The very sepulchres lie tenantless of their he- 





roic dwellers,”—and the very place where they | 


are, is only indicated by very small letters over 


a door by the wayside saying, that the ** custodé” | 


of said tomb is there to be found; and the cus- 
todé, a wild damsel, with bare feet, lighted us 
through the sepulchre for a couple of pauls, tal- 
low candle included. —Then to the CotuMBARIA 
or Catacombs,—and further, on this same Appian 
Way, where are yet seen, here and there, some 
of the tombs and monuments which once thickly 
lined it, we found the remains of the Tempie 
and Circus of Romu vs, the latter (the Circus) 
being oblong instead of circular, and used for 
chariot races. A quarter of a mile further, came 
to the famous Toms of Cecinia MereLita—- 
that ** stern round tower of other days”— 

“Firm as a fortress — 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 
The garland of eternity * id * 
What was this tower of strength? Within its cave 
What treasure lay so locked, so hid? 4 woman's grave.” 
In later feudal times this was used as a fortress. 
Returned along the Appian Way, the pavement 
laid down two thousand years ago being about as 
even as last year’s pavement in Broadway—and 
rode along the walls to the Porta St Paulo; the 
Pyramip of Carus Cesrus; and the English 
burying-ground ; where we found the tombs of 
Shelley and Keats, and saw several inscriptions 
to Americans who had died in Rome. 

March 31st, 38th day, 11th in Rome.—Visited 
an exhibition of Paintings by living artists, near 
the Porta del Popolo:—a few good pictures, but 
nothing extraordinary. Visits to the mosaic, 
cameo, and bronze dealers; immense variety in 
the quality of mosaics, one scudi and thirty be- 
ing the prices of some of the same size Called 


at the studios of some of the noted sculptors, | 


Gibson being the foremost among the English. 
Drs. R. and W again discussed the question of 


modern superiority over the ancients in art; I | 


took both sides. P. M.—Had a drive out of the 
gate near St. Angelo, and up the hills, for the 


sake of a rear view of St. Peter’s,—-which only | 
proved still more how much was sacrificed in| 


the situation of that wondrous structure which 
“ Of temples old or altars new, 
Standeth alone.” 
Near sunset, returned for another feast in the 
interior, and to hear Vespers. Here one cannot 
choose but feel and enjoy the 


“ Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonize, 
All musical in its immensities ; 





eee 


Rich marbles—richer paintings—shrines where flame 
| The lamps of gold—and haughty dome which vies 
In air with earth's chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground,—and this the clouds must 
claim.” 
New colossal statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
by an Italian artist, erected to-day in the Piazza, 
and consecrated by the Pope. 
April 1, 39th day.—Grand doings in St. Pe- 

ter’s—washing of the feet of the Apostles, &c. 
| Madame’s ticket for the dinner reads thus : 








S. U. di America. 
No. 584. 
PrereTrura per 8.8, P.P. A.A. 
Tavole degli Apostoli 
Vel Loggiato sopra il portico della Basilica 
Vaticana &c., &c., &e. 
It Maggiordomo di sua Santita Prefetto dei S.S. P.P A.A. 


Ceremony and display much the same as so 
often described. Thousands—perhaps tens of 
thousands of people in the cathedral—a_ broad 
passage being kept by the soldiery: an enclosure 
around the high altar reserved for strangers and 
all who are respectable enough to wear a dress- 
coat: ladies in black, with black veils instead of 
| bonnets, in temporary seats as on Palm Sunday: 
ambassadors and distinguished strangers in Court 
| dress or uniform—one or two New Yorkers with 
governor’s aide-epaulettes, smuggled in among 
them—in private boxes.—Pope and cardinals 
come, in grand procession: the pontiff, after 
some preliminary homage from the cardinals 
suddenly abdicates grandeur, puts on a plain 
cap, and girds himself with a white apron or 
towel, as would a cook or a mason, and then 
proceeded to the washing,—the twelve priests 
in high white caps, poor, and stupid looking, 
being perched up ona bench elevated on one 
side, and looking as meek and solemn as they 
can: probably their understandings were puri- 
fied beforehand :—the attendants purposely 
| screen the actual contact of his Holiness with the 
feet, but he really did wash them all, neverthe- 
less ; the ambassadors and grandees being di- 
rectly opposite to see it done. A busy hum of 
jvoices all the while among the dress-coated 
spectators—especially the Anglaises: the ladies 
not quite silent, and so eager at first about their 
seats, that many were there four hours before- 
hand, and one of them actually drew a poniard 
to eject an intruder from her place ; and the mo- 
ment the Pope had washed the first foot, away 
rushed the ladies, as if the church was on fire, 
'to seize the best places for seeing the-Apos- 
tolical dinner up stairs. I was told that the Ro- 
man ladies were, as usual, scandalized at the 
rudeness and want of reverence of England’s 
j;dames. After the ceremonies, the Vatican was 
‘thrown open to the public—we roamed again 
over the vast halls, in the midst of ten thousand 
| visitors—again studied the Transfiguration, and 

egan to appreciate it,—the St. Jerome, the Ma- 
donna di Foligno;—and some curious works of 
Pietro Perugino, Raphael’s master. Passed 
again along the immense gallery of ancient busts 
and inscriptions into the magnificent Nuova 
Bracchia, by the group of the Nile,—the fine 
bust of Commodus,—the Minerva Medica—the 
Demosthenes; the famous monument of the Sci- 
pios, so often copied, the Belvedere Torso, in 
which artists find so much to admire; and the 
immense porphyry vase and mosaic floor; the 
beautiful Biga or ancient chariot and horses in 
white marble ; the life-like and masterly repre- 
sentations of animals, in marble, bronze, and gra- 
| nite ; the Perseus and the gladiators of Canova ; 
and (always last, and longest looked upon) the 
wonderful Laocoon and Apollo. This walk 
, through the forests of art scarcely finished, when 
the doors of the Sistine CHAPEL were opened, 
and the waiting crowd rushed in to hear the se- 
cond .Miserere. ‘‘ The Miserere in the Sistine 
Chapel” a performance renowned all over the 
| world, one would willingly endure some fatigue 
/to hear—but perhaps the extra penance of four 
hours’ standing in a crowd, without even a wall 
to lean against, induced the conclusion that the 
music was not so very wonderful as its fame. 
Yet in the final parts when the last of the twelve 
‘candles was extinguished, those plaintive notes 
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of the invisible choristers were certainly very 
touching and very powerful. The chapel is nar- 
row, high, and gloomy, the frescoes being darken- 
ed by age ; as to the famous “ Last Judgment” of | 
the great Buonarotti, I could make nothing of it | 
but a confused and unimpressive jumble of fig- | 
ures with no grand design or apparent meaning. | Deeming it midnight.” 
This is sufficient procf of my ignorance.——Soon as | And yet, on a fine afternoon like this, the scene 
the Miserere was finished, the Pauline Chapel on | was bright and cheerful in spite of the desolation 
the same floor of the Vatican was opened, and dis- | |t js classic ground par excellence, for here was 
played a perfect blaze of light,the altar, &c.,being | the original Rome : Cicero's villa stood here be- 
illuminated witha thousand candles; the pope | fore the Imperial palace existed, and Raphael's 
and cardinals went in procession there from the | yijla after that palace had Guagneered. We 
Sistine, to receive the sacrament. Now nearly | picked some flowers and laurel growing over a 
dark, though a long day, and we had stood in @ | gs:ately corridor. Then proceeded along the 
crowd five long hours, Another concourse had | Circus Maximus towards the Tiber until we 
been listening to the same music in St. Peter’s, | found the iittle circular Tempe of Vesta. 
and by mere accident we found Miss — Nand a dozen noisy boys and girls, dancing near 
tribulation, she having lost her party in the by, surrounded us, shouting their readiness to 
crowd. show us la Casa di Nicoto Rienzi, Santa 
April 2d—40th day—13th in Rome.—Re- | Maria in Cosmedin or Tempie of Ceres and 
visited Santa Maria Maggiore, which the savans | PRoserPine, &c., all near each other. Vesta 
call “the most elegant temple in the papal city,” | Was contented with a mere plaything of a tem- 
preserving unchanged its original basilican form ; | ple ; Santa Maria in Cosmedin is a curious little 
the rich ceiling gilded with the first gold | church, slightly modified from the old Roman 
brought for Columbus from the new world, and |temple The old Roman Pons Palatinus, now 
presented by Ferdinand and Isabella to Alexan- | called Ponte Rotto, being in ruins, from its re- 
der VI.: the rich marble columns of the nave | Maining arch on the shore we had a fine view of 
are antique. The most curious parts of this | the course of the Tiber along Mount Aventine, 
church were the superb chapels of Sixtus V. | Where Bulwer opens his first scene in ** Rienzi. 
and Paul V., who gave name also to those in the All around this Ponte Rotto was an important 
Vatican; that of Paul, called the Borghesiana, | patt of ancient Rome—and the house of 
is most profusely adorned with superb monu- | “ Rienzi, last of Romans,” 
ments and rich marbles, the cost of which must though of the middle ages, is very like the 
have been enormous: in the crypt under it is @| ancient architecture—perhaps he used some 
splendid monument of recent date which is | ancient columns and fragments in building it. 
shown by torchlight. Took another look at St. | A short distance further on we passed some 
John Lateran, and its superb front, with the | grand, ancient columns in the dirty neighborhood 
fine view from it of the Campagna and hills of | of a fish market (Temple of Pallas?) and next 
Tivoli and Albano; and at the Ba tistery 3 the came to SANTA MARIA in TRASTEVERE, another 
Scala Santa, pilgrims still crowding up and | of the very early churches, with pillars and 
down, in hundreds, on their hands and knees ; | fragments of ancient temples; a singular sensa- 
the palace of the Lateran ; then down among the | tion this union of pagan and Christian, ancient 
ruins and along a quiet lane, to the Church of St. and modern. Found our way again to the Tiber; 
SrePHAno Rorunpo,the most curious, primitive, —crossed the Ponte Sisto; and climbed the 
and antique we have yet seen-- of circular form | Janiculum Hill to see the church of Sr. Prerro 
and said to be originally a Roman temple; |jn Monvonio, and a glorious view, at sunset, 
the interior altogether peculiar and unique ; the | of the whole of Rome and the CamPaAGNa, as 
walls painted in fresco with a series of horrible | far as the Appenines. This church, St. Pietro 
representations of the tortures and martyrdom of | jn Montorio, occupies the place near where, as 
early Christians, with all the disgusting cruelties | tradition says, St. Peter was crucified, and there 
vividly displayed ; it makes one’s blood run cold | js a little chapel in the garden to commemorate 
to look at them—yet they are sacred to thousands | the yery spot : this is of course specially sacred, 
of pilgrims; this church was dedicated in the and there are stations, or little chapels for the 
year 468, about 1400 years ago, and remains | pilgrims, along the road which leads to the top. 
entire, as then; to this day a Christian church; [ the church we saw cherubs sculptured by 
how such a place carries one back through all Michael Angelo, and some good pictures ; it was 
the progress of Christianity amidst wars and | for this church that Raphael painted his famous 
revolutions! Proceeded to St GReGeRIO, ano- | ‘Transfiguration, and there is a curious history of 
ther of the earlier churches overlooking the Pala- | jts transfer to the Vatican. Near the church is 
tine and connected with an extensive convent. | the Founrarn Pauina, one of the finest in 
Then, passing along the Circus Maximus (now | Rome. Came down the hill by another road, 


simply an open space nearly deserted)—we | and returned home by the Borgo di Trastevere 
found the custodé of the Palace of Caesars in a | and the bridge of St. Angelo. 


little farm-house on the side of the Palatine. A} Eyening; called on Mrs. Jameson, the Es- 
damsel answered the bell at the gate, and admit- sayist, whom I had met at St. Peter's. 

ted us through a small farm-yard, up a flight of 
steps to the top of an old archway,—and there 
left us to explore as we liked the “ Golden 
House of Nero.” It covered, they say, the whole 
of the Palatine, a space equal to 8 or 10 Wash- 
ington squares. We had climbed the other side 
of the hill and rambled through fields and 
gardens and broken arches without meeting a 
human being or “ starting a fox”-—-on this side| Jews iw Arrica.—The Jewish Intelligencer 
the ruins are more extensive and picturesque, states, that a considerable number of Jewish 
but all around save an Englishman’s villa, on| merchants reside and carry on an extensive 
the southern side, is tenantless, quiet, and solita- | traffic in Timbuctoo, the great difficulty of in- 
ry—vines and kitchen-gardens between the | tercourse with which is want of water, whilst 
crumbling arches, cover the space that was once | conveying goods on camels in boxes lined with 
occupied by the whole city of Romulus, and after- | lead within, and covered with skins without to 
wards by the single palace of the emperor!) preserve the contents from the excessive heat. 
Ruins exceedingly picturesque; the scene all| The Timbuctoo Jews travel to Socham, a town 
round intensely interesting. What a spot fora|in the Sahara desert, 36 days from Mogadore, 
sketcher, a poet, or a philosopher! One would | every spring, and are dark complexioned, but 
like to ramble for hours amidst those ruins, with | not black. They use the same prayers as the 
that instructive and yet beautiful view all around | Portuguese Jews, and dress like Moors, only 
~~a peep at St. Peter’s on one side—the Coli- | wearing a black cap. 


1 


seum and the Forum on the other—and at your 
teet— 


“ Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers, arch crushed, column strowa 
In fragments, choked: up vaults, and frescoes steeped 
In subterranean daips where the ow! peeped 














CARMINA QU ADAM. 
An simile semper agat simile ? 
Negatur. 
From the myst’ries of science we lately have learnt, 
How « bane to an antidote turns ; 
For the man who with cotton should chance to be burnt, 
With cotton may heal up his burns. 








THE GREAT YELLOW BIRD. 
(A LEGEND OF THE SENECAs.) 


Wuar bird in the distance is fanning the blast 
His way winging hither so fearful and fast?’ 
Oh! bright are the tints of a mid-sumn 
But his plumes have a far richer gol 
they: 
Now larger and larger he looms on the sight 
And rises and falls, like a wave, in his flight : 
Flee, flee to your cabins—disaster he brings, : 
And a storm is up-roused by the rush of his 
wings. 


ler day, 
den than 


The wild, warning words of the Vigilant seer 

Sent homeward the sons of the forest in fear - 

They prayed to the Master of Life in their 
need— 

Outstripped by the cloud-cleaving creature jn 
speed, 

The roar of a battle would not have been heard 

If raging, when by flew that ominous bird: 

The voice of the mighty Heh-nt have been 
drown’d 

By the flap of his pinions—oh terrible sound | 


Men, women, and children fell prone on the 
earth, 

And rent was the cabin from ridge-pole to 
hearth— 

In passing, so strong was the tempest it made, 

That low was the pride of the wilderness Jaid: 

O’er the Lake of Oneida it swept on its way, 

Awaking the waters in thunder and spray, 

Then hurried along, in its merciless course, 

Announced by the whirlwind, its trumpeter 
hoarse, 


To memorize ever the wondrous event, 
By the Great Spirit here, was the yellow bird 
sent; 
It comes from the south in the season when 
passed 
That fiend o’er this beautiful land on the blast : 
Its feathers the same golden coloring wear, 
Up and down, up and down is its motion 
through air— 
Woe, woe! to the bowman who crimsons its 
breast, 
Woe, woe! to the stripling who rifles its nest. 
W. H.C. Hosmer. 
Nore.—The above legend (together with the “ Origin o! 
the Crow"’) was communicated tothe writer by Mr. Ely § 
Parker, of Tonewanda, a Seneca chief. Heh nu, in the 


wild mythology of the Iroquois, figures as the God of 
Thunder, or bearer of the flaming bow. 
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Scientific Proceedings. 


MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual meeting of the Maine Historical 
Society was held at Brunswick on the Ist in- 
stant, commencement day. 

The officers chosen on this occasion were: 

Hon. Robert H. Gardiner, President. 

Prof. Cleaveland, Corresponding Secretary. 

John McKeen, Esq., Treasurer. 

Wm. Willis, Esy., Recording Secretary. — 

Prof. Alpheus Packard, Librarian and Cabi- 
net Keeper. 

Hon. George Evans, Hon, Edward Kent, Hon 
Charles S. Davies, Hon. Uriah Pierce, Hon. 
James W. Bradbury—Standing Committee. 

Wm. Willis, Esq., Hon. Robert P. Dunlap, 
Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Rev. Asa Cummings, 
Philip Eastman, Esq.—Publishing Committee. 

The publishing committee made a report rela- 
tive to the second volume of the transactions Te- 
cently published, and they were requested ' 
issue a circular to be sent to every town in the 
State, to urge the collection and preservation of 
materials for the future use of the Society. 

A committee was raised to procure suitable 
accommodations for the Cabinet and Library, 
already containing rare and valuable documents, 
and to consider the expediency of erecting * 
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building, the better to accommodate and pre- 
"The sanding committee were instructed to 
rocure an orator for the next Anniversary. 

The meeting was well attended, and was one 
of much interest, giving token of advancing 
zeal in the peculiar objects, pursuits, and duties 

ssociation. : 

mn independent of her large territory, re- 
sources, and enterprise, has a strong interest in 
the relations of our common country, from her 
prominent position in the early history of its 
colonization, In this, she is contemporary with 
New York in the discovery of the Hudson, and 
of Virginia in the planting of Jamestown, And 
her adventures, in the noble and self-sacrificing 
Gorges, and the learned and chivalrous Pophams, 
give to her early story a romantic interest equal 
to that of any other colony. ' ' 

It is the object and mission of this Society, to 
rescue from oblivion the scattered and perishing 
memorials of that distant and interesting period, 
and her published collections will become valu- 
able depositories for the future scholar and histo- 
rian. 





AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


Tue First PusiicaTion or THE SMITH- 
sontAN INSTITUTION.—We are glad to have it in 
our power to announce the first publication of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Smithson 
directed, in his will, that his bequest should 
be devoted to the increase and dissemination 
of knowledge. It is therefore incumbent on 
the Regents of the Institution, endowed by 
the liberality of Mr. Smithson, to publish and 
disseminate useful knowledge, and particularly 
such as may be an addition to our present 
stock, or the result of original research. The 
accompanying letters and report will show that 
the first work to be issued is one strictly in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the testator: inas- 
much as it will impart facts relating to the 
early people of the American continent, which 
are as new as they are interesting. We consider 
ita fortunate event, therefore, that the Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution have secured the 
work in question, as none could be more appro- 
priate. It will, without doubt, be well received, 
and hailed as a good beginning by the numerous 
readers into whose hands the volume may fall. 

This work, containing researches into the 
origin and purposes of the Aboriginal monu- 
ments and remains of the Mississippi Valley, 
will embrace the details and results of extended 
surveys carried on during several years by Mr. 
E. G. Squierand Dr. E. H. Davis, of Ohio. The 
labors of these gentlemen embrace the opening 
and examination of more than two hundred 
mounds, of every variety and character, from the 
greatest to the least. These works were not 
carelessly overthrown, but laid open to their 
centre; the relics, if any existed, were removed, 
and the earth again replaced. In these examina- 
tions, the number and variety of aboriginal 
relics which have been brought to light, must 
excite astonishment in all. Their collection 
embraces many thousand objects, exhibiting the 
state of the arts among the ancient people, of 
Whose existence they are the only memorials, 

They consist of implements and ornaments in 
silver, copper, lead, stone, ivory, and pottery, 
fashioned into a variety of forms, and ex ibiting 
a skill which, in some instances, modern art 
cannot surpass. The sculptures of birds, 
animals, and reptiles, constitute a larze class 
of these ancient relics. They are cut from 
various kinds of stone, and in many instances 
from porphyry. Several highly finished sculptures 
of the human head are deserving of uotice, 
and probably convey an idea of the physical 
character of the people. A single skull, the 
only one out of many hundreds discovered in 
fragments, which has been preserved entire, and 
Which our explorers are satisfied belongs to the 
primitive people, is all we have, aside from 


a to enable us to form an opinion of the 


In examining these remains we discover arti- | 
cles which show the extent of their intercourse | 
with other parts of the country. Thus, there | 
are instruments of obsidian, a volcanic substance 
only found in Mexico—native copper and lead | 
from Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi— 
marine shells and cetacean teeth from the sea, | 
and numbers of pearls of great beauty. 
But the mounds and their contents are but a/ 
small portion of interesting facts made known by | 
these gentlemen, for we consider the vast earth- | 
works the most remarkable. Their labors em- 
brace surveys of more than 100 works of this 
description, some of them miles in extent. | 
Others are vast enclosures covering a space 
equal to that occupied by the city of New 
York. Again, we see fortified places, in the 
construction of which modern military science 
might perhaps derive some useful hints 
The work in question will embrace the details 
of these most curious and interesting explora- 
tions, and will be illustrated with several hun- 
dred wood engravings in the highest style of the | 
art. These will exhibit representations of the 
relics discovered—views of the mounds and 
other ancient remains—sections, plans, &c. It 
will also contain 70 quarto lithographic plans, | 
being the surveys of the other works alluded to, 
laid down on an accurate scale. What will be 
the extent of the letter-press we are unable to 
say, but it will probably exceed 500 quarto 
pages. 
Such is a very brief account of the discoveries | 
which this work will make known. The facts | 
deduced from them open a new era in our | 
aboriginal history. The question will na- 





|ing on original research. 








veys and drawings with which his portfolios are 
filled. 

The following official correspondence will 
explain itself :— 

CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. 
* Princeton, June 2, 1847. 

‘Dear Sir :—TI am authorized, by the Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, to publish, 
in the numbers of the * Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, any memoir which may be 
presented for this purpose, provided that, on a 
careful examination by a commission of compe- 
tent judges, the memoir shall be found to be a 
new and interesting addition to knowledge, rest- 
The accompanying 
memoir, entitled ‘ AMERICAN ARCH ZOLOGI- 
cAL ResearcHes: .4n Inquiry into the Origin 
and Purposes of the Aboriginal Monuments 
and Remains of the Mississippi Valley, etc., 
etc , having been presented for publication, J 
beg leave to refer the same, through you, to the 
American Ethnological Society, of which you 
are president, with the request that a committee 
of the members may be appointed to examine 
and report on its character, with reference to the 
particulars above mentioned. If the report of 
the committee be favorable, the memoir will, 
without further consideration, be accepted for 
publication; full confidence being placed in the 


| ability of the committee to judge of the article, 


and in their caution in making up their opinion, 
**[ have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
*© Your obt. servt., 
** JosepH Henry, 
** Sect. Smithsonian Inst. 
** Hon. Albert Gallatin, President 


| 
turally arise at what period, and by whom, were | 
these works erected? What has become of the | 
people? Had they any connexion with the na- | : 
tions of the other hemisphere, &c., &c. ? | “ New York, June 12, 1847. 
The relics and the works themselves aid but} ‘‘ Dear Sir :—I have the honor to enclose a 
little in determining the period when they were | Copy of the proceedings and resolutions of the 
made. When the country was settled, they | New, York Ethnological Society, upon the Ms, 


** American Ethnological Society.” 


were covered with large trees, exhibiting as 
there are other facts connected with their posi- 


have taken place since their creation. These 
must be reckoned by thousands of years rather 
than by centuries. 


in investigating the antiquities and primitive 


Old World. The serpent and egg, which has a 


ally been found in Ohio, in a well-defined ser- 
pent 1200 feet in length, formed of earth, in the 
act of swallowing an egg. 
gies with the Druidical rites, are also discovered. 


out the ancient world, may be traced in the re- 
mains of the Mississippi valley, as well as many 
coincidences, as interesting as they are remark- 
able. Dissertations on these will accompany 
the work. 

We cannot close our remarks without speak- 
ing of the gentlemen who are engaged in the 
work. Dr. Davis has, for fifteen years, been a 
resident of Chillicothe, during which time he 


great an age as the forest around them. But 
tion, which show that great physical changes | 


aid us in determining their antiquity, which | 


Many analogies are presented to our explorers, | 
history of some of the earlier nations of the | 
prominent place in the mythology of Egypt and | 
India, typifying a universal principle, has actu- | 
Some striking analo- | 


The Phallic worship, too, so universal through. | 


work on American Antiquities, by Messrs. E. G, 
Squier and E. H. Davis, submitted with your 
letter of the 2d inst. 

‘** I approve entirely of the resolutions and re- 
commendations of the Society. The publication 
of Mr. C, Atwater, in the first volume of the 
rransactions of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Worcester, which appeared twenty 
years ago, is as yet, so far as | know, the only 
general account of the aboriginal remain’s of the 
West, which is entitled to any credit. Yet, 
many mistakes have beea discovered in it, and it 
is Very incomplete, and in no degree to be com- 
pared to the extensive researches of the gentle- 
}men above mentioned. What has particularly 
recommended their labors to me is their love of 
truth. 
| ‘Such are the combined effects of the fond- 
ness for the marvellous, of the illusions of the 
| imagination, of credulity, thirst of notoriety and 
|lack of discrimination, that, in many specific 
| statements, and in almost all the general accounts 
|of our Western antiquities, which | have seen, 
| the most vague and fabulous reports (independ- 
ent of most groundless theories), and even fla- 
| grant impositions, are so mixed with true ac- 
counts, as torender it almost impossible, even 
_ for the American reader, to make the proper dis- 


has been a close observer, and has collected | Ctimination, or arrive ata correct estimate of 
many valuable relics from the mounds. Mr | their extent or character. In Europe, the late 
Squier removed to the same place a few years | Mr. Worden, a most industrious man and a very 
since, when a more thorough system of survey | ¥seful collector of books, attempted to present 
and examination of the earth works was com- | $9Me account of our antiquities ; he had, how- 
menced. A number of laborers were employed, | ever, resided but a very short time in America, 
and when the weather permitted, these gentle- | and his knowledge of the United States, and 
men were in the field with their spades, surveying | €specially of our aboriginal inhabitants, was de- 
instruments, and sketch-book. For three years | rived only from his extensive reading. His pro- 
they have been incessantly engaged in their | duction was inserted ina splendid French work 
work, From a personal acquaintance with Mr. | 0n Mexican Antiquities, and is but a transcript 
Squier, we do not hesitate to say that the ex- | of one of those indiscriminating American ac- 
ploration and survey of our ancient remains could | counts, to which I have alluded. — 

not have fallen into better hands. Combined) ‘* Whatever may be the intrinsic value of the 
with a perseverance iu the undertaking, and en- | remains of former times which are found in the 
thusiasm for the subject, he is an accomplished | United States, it is necessary that they should, at 














draughtsman and werayet ; an evidence of which | least, be correctly described, and that existing 
may be seen in the splendid and numerous sur- | gross errors should be corrected; and I repeat 
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my conviction that, though ardent, Messrs. 
Squier and Davis are animated by that thorough 
love of truth, which renders their researches 
worthy of entire confidence. 

** Late Ethnological researches have thrown 
such light on the History of Man, that it is un- 
necessary to dwell on their general utility. With 
respect to those which relate to the Indians of 
the United States, Iam ready to acknowledze, 
the field is comparatively barren, and the results 
hitherto attained neither satisfactory nor refresh- 
ing. Still, with proper caution, important infor- 
mation may be acquired, on what man, insulat- 
ed, and without intercourse with other natioas, 
can, by his solitary efforts, accomplish. [n order 
however, to attain these results, considerations, 
foreign to the immediate object of this letter are 
required, which may hereafter be made the sub- 
ject of another communication 

** | have the honor to be, &c. 
** ALBERT GALLATIN, 

*¢ Prof. J. Henry, 

Secretary of Smithsonian Institution.” 


** Ataregular meetinz of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, held at the house of Hon. AL- 
Bert GALLATIN, on the evening of the 4th of 
June, the President laid before the members, a 
communication from Prof. J. Henry, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian [nstitution, transmitting for 
the examination and opinion of the Society, a 
MS. work on the Ancient Aboriginal Monn- 
ments of the United States. On motion, the 
letter and accompanying MS. were referred to 
a committee consisting of Epwarp Rostnson, 
D.D., Joun R. Bartvetrr, Prof. W. W. 
Turner, SamvetG. Morton, M.D., and Hon. 
Geo. P. Marsn, to report upon the same. Ata 
subsequent meeting of the Society, this commit- 
tee submitted the following Report and Resvlu- 
tions, which were unanimously accepted and 
adopted, 

“REPORT. 

“The Committee of the American Ethnologi- 
cal Society, to which was referred the comma- 
nication of the Secretary of the Smithsonian I[n- 
stitution, transmitting a manuscript work enti- 
tled, ‘ AMerRICAN ARCH MOLOGICAL Researcu- 
gs; an Inquiry into the Origin and Purposes 
of the Aboriginal Monuments and Remains of 


the Mississippi Valley, comprising the results | 


of Extensive Original Surveys and Explora- 
tions, by E. G. Squier and bk. H Davis, bez 
leave to Report that— 

* They have examined the work in question, 
and regard it not only as a new and interesting, 
but as an eminently valuable addition to our 
stock of knowledge on a subject little under- 
stood, but in which is felt a deep and constantly 
increasing interest, both in our country and 
abroad. In their judgment the work is worthy 
of the subject, and highly creditable to the wri- 
ter. Its chief features are, a scientific arranze- 
ment, simplicity and directness of statement and 
legitimate deduction from facts, while there is 
no attempt at mere speculation or theory. If 
published, it will be an enduring monument to 
connect the names of the investigators in hono- 
rable and lasting remembrance with the great 
subject of American Archeology. 

** The existence and progress of these investi- 
gations were made knowa to the Society by 
correspondence, early in the year 1545; and in 
June of that year, specimens of the relics re- 
covered, accompanied by numerous maps and 
plans of Ancient Earthworks and sectional views 
of the mounds from which the remains were 
taken, were laid before the Society by Mr. 
Squier in person. These excited deep interest 
and surprise in all who saw them, and the So- 
ciety immediately took measures to encourage 
further investigation, and secure the publication, 
under its own auspices, of the important results 
already obtained. A few months later, the chair- 
man of the present committee, being in Ohio, 
was enabled, through the kindness of Messrs. 
Squier and Davis, to visit several of the more im- 
portant monuments in the immediate vicinity 


of Chillicothe, and among these ‘Mound City,’ so 
called, from which very many of the minor relics 
and specimens were procured, He was struck 
with the accuracy of the plans and drawings, as 
well as of the accounts which had been laid 
before the Society, and bears full testimony to 
the fidelity and integrity with which the process 
of investigation and delineation has been con- 
ducted. 

** During the last and present season the re- 
searches of these gentlemen have been actively 
prosecuted and widely extended, and the above 
work, largely illustrated, comprising the results, 
has been prepared by Mr. Squier. These re- 
sults are so numerous and important, and con- 
sequently such is the extent and magnitude of 
the work itself, as to put its publication beyond 
any means which the Society can command. 
Under these circumstances, your committee learn 
with pleasure that preliminary arrangements 
have been made for its publication by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, among its ‘ Contributions to 
Knowledge.’ It can only be a matter of sincere 
gratification to this Society, to see that which 
it cannot itself accomplish for the history and 
antiquities of our country, taken up and carried 
out under such favorable auspices; and they 
cannot but rejoice that an opportunity is thus 
afforded to that noble institution of opening its 
high career, by fostering scientific research into 
the interesting problems connected with the 
| Ante-Columbian history and Aboriginal monu- 
ments of our own country. 

“In view of these facts, your committee 
would recommend the adoption of the following 
Resolutions by the Society :— 

** Resolved, that this Society regard the re- 
searches of Messrs. Squier and Davis, as of very 
great importance in American Archeology, and 
as casting much light upon our Aboriginal An- 
tiquities, especially upon the character and 
habits of the earliest races which had their seat 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

** Resolved, that we regard the work prepared 
| upon this subject by Mr, Squier, as one of great 
| general interest, and as worthy to be adopted 
for publication by the Smithsonian Institution, 
| both as resting on original researches, and as 
| affording remarkable illustrations of the history 
| of the American Continent. 
| Your Committee would also append to this 
| Report the accompanying letters from Samuel 





|G. Morton, M.D., of Philadelphia, and Hon. 

| Geo. P. Marsh, of Vermont, both members of 

| this Society, and joint members of this Com- 

| mittee. 

** All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp Rosinson 
Joun R. BArtT.Lert > Committee. 

W. W. Turner 
* New York, June, 1847. 


“ New York, June 9th, 1847. 
**[ have examined, with much interest and 
| attention, the manuscripts, drawings and ancient 
remains in the possession of Mr. E G Squier, 
and am happy to say that my previous impres- 
sions concerning the value of the researches of 
that gentleman and his associate, are fully con- 
firmed. It is fortunate for the cause of Ameri- 
can Archeology, that the first systematic attempt 
at its elucidation should have been conceived 
and executed in so truly philosophical a spirit ; 
and, rich as this age already is in antiquarian 
lore, it has, I think, received few more impor- 
tant contributions than that which the enlight- 
ened and generous zeal of these two private gen- 
tlemen is about to confer upon it. The Smith- 
sonian Collection could not begin with a more 
appropriate or creditable essay ; and I hope that 
every facility may be afforded to the authors, in 
bringing before the public the results of their 
honorable labors, in as suitable a form and with 
as little delay as possible. 
(Signed) Geo. P. Marsu.” 


“ Philadelphia, June 8, 1847. 
** As a member of the Committee of the Ame- 
rican Ethnological Society, appointed to report 








on the Memoir on American Archeology, by 
Messrs. E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis, [ have 
great pleasure in saying, that after a careful ayj 
repeated inspection of the materials in the hand, 
of those gentlemen, [ am convinced they coy. 
stitute by tar the most important contribution to 
the Archeology of the United States, that hj. 
ever been offered to the public. The number 
and accuracy of their plans, sketches, &c., jay. 
both interested and surprised me, and it is grati- 
fying to learn that the preliminary arranzemo, 
have been made for their publication, under the 
honorable auspices of the Smithsonian Instity. 
tion. 
**(Signed) Samu. GeorGe Morton.” 
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Works in Press. 


THE INSTINCT OF NATIONS—W ASHINGTON, His 
CHARACTER AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


(Carey & Hart will publish next week, “ Washington and 
the Generals of the American Revolution,” in tw» 
volumes, with sixteen portraits. From advance sheets 
we give the following extracts, which are by one of the 
contributors to “The Literary World.” The work 
includes lives of add the general officers who served in 
the War of Independence, and much pains has evid »nt 
ly been taken to give them a historical value. We 
shall notice the work more at large upon its appear 
ance, | 

Ir is a truth, illustrated in daily experience, and 

yet rarely noted or acted upon, that, in all that 

concerns the appreciation of personal character 
or ability, the instinctive impressions of a com- 
munity are quicker in their action, more pro- 
foundly appreciant, and more reliable, than the 
intellectual perceptions of the ablest men in 
the community. Upon all those subjects that 
are of moral apprehension, society seems to pos- 
sess an intelligence of its own, infinitely sensi- 
tive in its delicacy, and almost conclusive in the 
certainty of its determinations; indirect, and 
unconscious in its operation, yet unshunnable in 
sagacity, and as strong and confident as nature 
itself. The highest and finest qualities of hu- 
man judgment seem to be in commission amonz 
the nation, or the race. It is by such a process, 
that whenever a true hero appears among man- 
kind, the recognition of his character, by the 
general sense of humanity, is instant and cer- 
tain: the belief of the chief priests and rulers 
of mind follows later, or comes not atall. Tie 
perceptions of a public are as subtly-sighted as 
its passions are blind. It ses, and feels, and 
knows the excellence, which it can neither un- 
derstand, nor explain, nor vindicate. These in- 
voluntary opinions of people at large explain 
themselves, and are vindicated by events, and 
form at last the constants of human understand- 
ing. A character of the first order of greatuess, 
such as seems to pass out of the limits and 
course of ordinary life, often lies above the ken 
of intellectual judgment ; but its merits and 'ts 
infirmities never escape the sleepless perspica- 
city of the common sentiment, which no novelty 
of form can surprise, and no mixture of qualities 
can perplex. The mind—the logical faculty— 
comprehends a subject, when it can trace !0 |! 
the same elements, or relations, which it ts f0- 
miliar with elsewhere; if it finds but a faint 
analozy of ferm or substance, its decision is e™- 
barrassed. But this other instinct seems to 
become subtler, and more rapid, and more abso- 
lute in conviction, at the line where reasva 
begins to falter. Take the case of Shakspeare. 
His surpassing greatness was never acknow- 
ledged by the learned, until the nation had as- 
certained and settled it as a foregone and ques- 
tionless conclusion Even now, to the most 
sagacious mind of this time, the real ground and 
evidence of its own assurance of Shakspeares 
supremacy, is the universal, deep, immovable 
conviction of it in the public feeling. There 
have been many acute essays upon his minor 
characteristics; but intellectual criticism ha 

never grappled with Shakspearian art in 1!s 

entireness and grandeur, and probably it never 

will. We know not now wherein his greatness 

consists. We cannot demonstrate it. There 's 

less indistinctness in the merit of less eminent 
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authors. ‘Those things which are not doubts to| turb the public trust in him. It was apart from | on the part of his friends; it seemed to take 
our consciousness, are yet mysteries to our mind. | circumstances; it was beside the action of ca- | place spontaneously. He moved into the posi- 
And if this is true of literary art, which is so | price ; it was beyond all visionary, and above all | tion, because there was a vacuum which no other 
much within the sphere of reflection, it may be | changeable feelings. It was founded on nothing | could supply: in it, he was not sustained by 
expected to find more striking illustration in | extraneous ; not upon what he had said or done, | government, by a party, nor by connexiois; he 
great practical and public moral characters. | but upon what he was. They saw something in | sustained himself; and then he sustained every- 

These considerations occur naturally to the | the man, which gave them assurance of a nature | thing else. He sustained Congress against the 
mind in contemplating the fame of Washington. | and destiny of the highest elevation—something | army, and the army against the injustice of Con- 
‘An attentive examination of the whole subject, | inexplicable, but which inspired a complete | gress. The brightest mind among his contem- 
and of all that can contribute to the formation of | satisfaction. We feel that this reliance was wise | poraries was Hamilton’s; a character which 
a sound opinion, results in the belief that Gene- | and right; but why it was felt, or why it was | cannot be contemplated without frequent admi- 
ral Washington’s mental abilities illustrate the right, we are as much to seek as those who ration, and constant affection. His talents took 
very highest type of greatness. His mind, pro- | came under the direct impression of his perso- the form of genius, which Washington’s did not. 
bably, was one of the very greatest that was|nal presence. It is not surprising, that the | But active, various, and brilliant, as the faculties 
ever given to mortality. Yet it is impossible to world, recognising in this man a neture and aj of Hamilton were, whether viewed in the pre- 
establish that position by a direct analysis of his | greatness which philosophy cannot explain, | cocity of youth, or in the all-accomplished ele- 
character. or conduct, or productions, When | should revere him almost to religion. | gance of maturer life—lightning quick as his 
we look at the incidents or the results of that | The distance and magnitude of those objects | intelligence was to see through every subject 
great career—when we contemplate the quali- | which are too far above us to be estimated direct- | that came before it, and vigorous as it was in 
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ties by which it is marked, from its beginning |ly—such as stars—are determined by their! constructing the argumentation by which other 


to its end—the foresight which never was sur- | parallax. 


By some process of that kind we may 


prised, the judgment which nothing could de- | form an approximate notion of Washington's 


ceive, the wisdom whose resources were inca- | greatness 


pable of exhaustion—combined with a spirit as 


We may measure him against the 


great events in which he moved ; and against the 


resolute in its official duties as it was moderate | great men, among whom, and above whom, his 


in its private pretensions, as indomitable in its | 


figure stood like a tower. 


public temper as it was gentle in its personal | war of American Independence is one of the 


tone—we are left in wonder and reverence.| most exalted, and 
But when we would enter into the recesses of | achievements related in history. 


honorable, and difficult 
Its force was 


that mind—when we would discriminate upon | contributed by many ; but its grandeur was deri- 


its construction, and reason upon its operations | ved fromm Washington. 


His character and wis- 


It is agreed that the | 


' 

| minds were to be led, as upon a shapely bridge, 
over the obscure depths across which his had 
flashed in a moment—fertile and sound in 
schemes, ready in action, splendid in display, 
as he was—nothing is more obvious and certain 
than that when Mr. Hamilton approached Wash- 
ington, he came into the presence of one who 
surpassed him in the extent, in the comprehen- 
sion, the elevation, the sagacity, the force, and 
the ponderousness of his mind, as much as he 
did in the majesty of his aspect, and the grandeur 





—when we would tell how it was composed, and dom gave unity, and dignity, and effect to the | of his step. The genius of Hamilton was a 
why it excelled—we are entirely at fault. The | irregular, and often divergent enthusiasm of | flower, which gratifies, surprises, and enchants ; 
processes of Washington’s understanding are en- | others. His energy combined the parts; his| the intelligence of Washington was a stately 
tirely hidden from us. What came from it, in| intelligence guided the whole : his perseverance, | tree, which in the rarity and true dignity of its 
counsel or in action, was the life and glory of | and fortitude, and resolution, were the inspira- | beauty is as superior, as it is in its dimensions. 
his country ; what went on within it, is shroud- | tion and support of all. In looking back over | — 
ed in impenetrable concealment. Such eleva- that period, his presence seems to fill the whole | 
tion in degree, of wisdom, amounts almost to a | scene; his influence predominates throughout ; 
change of kind, in nature, and detaches his|his character is reflected from everything, 
intelligence from the sympathy of ours. We Perhaps nothing less than his immense weight TO THE GREEK SLAVE BY POWERS. 
cannot see him as he was, because we are not of mind could have kept the national system, at} We do not forget thy beauty—all the grace 
like him. The tones of the mighty bell were home, in that position which it held, immovably, | Of thy most perfect shape arrests us not, 
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heard with the certainty of Time itself, and 
with a force that vibrates still upon the air of, 
life, and will vibrate for ever. But the clock- 
work, by which they were regulated and given 
forth, we can neither see nor understand. In 
fact, his intellectual abilities did not exist in an 
analytical and separated form ; but in acombined 
and concrete state. They ‘* moved altogether | 
when they moved at all.” They were in no de- 
gree speculative, but only practical. They. 
could not act at all in the region of imagination, | 
but only upon the field of reality. The sympa- | 
thies of his intelligence dwelt exclusively in the 
national being and action. Its interests and en- 
ergies were absorbed inthem. He was nothing | 
out of that sphere, because he was everything 
there. The extent to which he was identified 
with the country is unexampled in the relations 
of individual men to the community, During | 
the whole period of his life he was the thinking | 
part of the nation He was its mind; it was 
his image and illustration. If we would classify | 
and measure him, it must be with nations, and 
not with individuals, 

This extraordinary nature of Washington’s | 
Capacities—this impossibility of analysing and | 
Understanding the elements and methods of his 
wisdom—have led some persons to doubt whe- | 
ther, intellectually, he was of great superiority ; 
but the public—the community—never doubted | 
of the transcendant eminence of Washington’s | 
abilities. From the first moment of his appear- 
ance as the chief, the recognition of him, from 
one end of the country to the other, as THE 
MAN—the leader, the counsellor, the infallible 
Mm suggestion and in conduct—was immediate | 
and universal. From that moment to the close | 
of the scene, the national confidence in his capa- 
city was as spontaneous, as enthusiastic, as im- 
movable, as it was in his integrity. Particular 
persons, affected by the untoward course of 
eee sometimes questioned his sufficiency ; 
pate nation never questioned it, nor would al- 
ding 2 be question ‘ Neither misfortune, nor 
h ppointment, nor accidents, nor delay, nor 

© protracted gloom of vears, could avail to dis- 





for seven years ; perhaps nothing but the august 
respectability which his demeanor threw 


}around the American cause abroad, would have 
induced a foreign nation to enter into an equal | 
alliance with us, upon terms that contributed in 


a most important degree to our final success, or 


would have caused Great Britain to feel that no | 


great indignity was suffered in admitting the 
claim to national existence of a people who had 
such a representative as Washington. 
the most eminent qualities of mind and feeling— 


| discretion superhuman—readiness of invention, 


and dexterity of means, equal to the most despe- 
rate affairs—endurance, self-control, regulated 
ardor, restrained passion, caution mingled with 
boldness, and all the contrarieties of moral ex- 
cellence—could have expanded the life of an 
individual into a career such as this? 

If we compare him with the great men who 
were his contemporaries throughout the nation; 
in an age of extraordinary personages, Washing- 
ton was unquestionably the first man of the time 
in ability. Review the correspondence of Gen- 
eral Washington—that sublime monument of 
intelligence and integrity—scrutinize the public 
history and the public men of that era, and you 
will find that in all the wisdom that was accom- 
plished or was atternpted, Washington was be- 
fore every man in his suggestions of the plan, 
and beyond every one in the extent to which he 
contributed to its adoption. In the field, all the 
able generals acknowledged his superiority, and 
looked up to him with loyalty, reliance, and 
reverence ; the others, who doubted his ability, 
or conspired against his sovereignty, illustrated, 
in their own conduct, their incapacity to be 
either his judges or his rivals. In the state, 
Adams, Jay, Rutledge, Pinckney, Morris—these 
are great names; but there is not one whose 
wisdom does not vail tohis. His superiority was 
felt by all these persons, and was felt by Wash- 
ington himself, as a simple matter of fact, as 
little a subject of question, or a cause of vanity, 
as the eminence of his personal stature. His 
appointment as commander-in-chief, was the 
result of no design on his part, and of no efforts 


What but | 


| Save to enhance most melancholy thought— 
| Thou saddest relic of thy god-like race, 
| Fitemblem of thy country—gyves in place 
Of garlands, a mournful tenderness is wrought 
A’through thy frame, that whatsoe’er thy lot 
| Shall keep thy spirit holy as thy face, 
I had not looked upon thee had a line 
| Breathed of the myrtle goddess of thy clime, 
, But such a sinless, meek rebuke is thine, 
That thy mute purity abashes crime. 
| Thou art become a soul, sweet marble life, 
A pleader tor the good, not knowing evil strife. 
Ews. 
[Home Correspondence. } 
THE PROCESS OF SCULPTURE. 
Tue Greek Stave.—This statue having, on 
its first presentation to the American public, 
excited unbounded adiniration and enthusiasm, 
a brief account of it will be interesting to its 
author’s fellow-countrymen. 


The Greek Slave is the second ideal work 
of the American sculptor, Hiram Powers; the 
Eve being his first. The clay model was be- 
gun and finished in the summer and autum of 
1842. American sculptors having been hi- 
therto obliged to work abroad, but few of our 
citizens have had opportunities of witnessing 
the labors of the studio ; acceptable, therefore, 
will be some explanation of the several pro- 
cesses through which a work in sculpture 
must pass, ere the artist can present his con- 
ception smoothly embodied in marble. The 
visitors to the “ Slave” will thus be made ac- 
quainted with the bodily birth and growth of 
the wonderful creation that stands before them 
in dazzling beauty. 

The conception being matured in the artist’s 
mind, the first step in the process of giving 
form to it is to erect, on a firm pedestal, a 
skeleton of iron, whose height, breadth, and 
limbs are determined by the size and shape of 
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the proposed statue. In this case it would be | is bent on disclosing from the centre of the 
about five feet high, with branches, first at the marble. And finally, the artist himself, or, as 
shoulders, running down forwards for the arms, | in this case, a refined worker, schooled under 
then at the hips, to support the large mass of | the eye of Powers, gives the finishing touches, 
clay in the trunk, and thence divided in two for | reproducing with unsurpassed accuracy, in 
the legs. About this strong, simple frame is | the transparent, pure marble, every swell and 
now roughly built, with wet clay, the pe ,indentation and minutest curve, all the count- 
determined image. Rapidly is this moulded less delicacies of detail, the which, combined 
into an approximation to the human form ; and | with and forming grand sweeping lines, cha- 
when the trunk, head, and limbs have been | racterize the original as moulded in clay by the 
definitely shaped, then begins the close labor hand of Powers. 


of the mind. The living models are summon-| And now in the midst of us here is the mar- 
ro nar by their = Toe 2 = vellous work, drawing from our hearts a flood 
‘tiers said & high ideal, oond ws | * Hitchens P as his —— ape ye 
needed. Nature rarely centres in one indivi- | els Bey fo ert of in. eee le 
- Ca = gifts - F gos sy beauty. F or | ooked in silent delight on the Venus of the 
= — - Spotl . 7 a: , ae ee | Tribune in Florence, no longer enjoy a unique 
be favored as was the painter Zeuxis of old gs ete fiat —° an, = i resh 
» heagr , - 7; | the warm m of native strength, a tres 
Me misreat Hcy, seat maa of cana rom the exanses soul of ety, 
’ stan , as 
choicest maidens, that out of their various of caiia te bal “heed Grecian po age 
Fe ae me tt wage sublimely simple, avidly "grace, ad 
: . ave, | mor g i ; 
the character Powers had established in oracn ie peg Pi the pro " ne Ame 
Florence, for purity and uprightness, obtained wherewith it delights to work. How simple, 
for him one model (who was not a professional | how common are those by which such over- 
sitter) of such perfection of ferm as to furnish powering effect is wrought—a young maiden 
wr a tat econ driv trom x mol, conn of pina constant. "But the 
5 5 ’ wo is rces 
through his precise knowledge of the form and | hl ‘ike, ae diisieg tiengh. it Pe 
expression of every part of the human body, human soul, are here. The artist has had the 
obtained from the study of nature, and his own creative vigor to reproduce, in its indescribable 
deep artistic intuitions, the clay under his | symmetry, its matchiess grace its infinite 
hand gradually grew into life, and assumed the | beauty, that chief marvel of the ensthe.. the iim 
elastic, vital look, which no mere anatomical man body, making transparent through these 
knowledge or craft of hand can give, but attributes, deep inward power and emotion ; 
which is imparted by the genial sympathy and jt is because he has had this inspired 
with nature’s living forms in alliance with | mastery, that, standing before his work, the 
warm sensibility to the beautiful,—qualities hghehder te teat only spell-bound by beauty, but 
which crown and renderffcual the other less awed by solemn, inelfibe feeling, and mys 
. 8, eriously drawn closer in e chastenin 
most minute manual labor, directed by those eo of God. G. H. Carver. . 


high and refined mental gifts, the clay model | 
Glimpses of Books. 








of the “Slave” was wrought out; and there, 
the artist’s work ended : the creation was com- | 
lete. The processes whereby it was now to! 
transferred to marble, though of a delicate,| Resuxe or Eriqgverre.—There is something 
difficult kind, and requiring labor and time, are | U"natural in those forms which interpose like a 
purely mechanical, and are performed, under screen between a royal couple. The King dis- 
the artist’s direction, by uninspired hands. liked restr — and would not submit to the 
In order that the soft clay image be trans-| forms of courtly etiquette; with his satirical 


u : gravity he broke through them: the Queen 
formed into a harder substance, without suf- with her bounding spirits, leapt over them : 


fering the slightest change in its surface, aj both, according to their different dispositions, | P 


mould is applied to it in the same way and exhibiting the same unity of thought, confidence, 
with the same material as when a cast is taken and affection. The Oberhofmeisterin, the 
of the living face or head, by means of semi- Countess Von Vosz, whose duty, by virtue of 
liquid plaster of Paris. The clay figure is| her position in the household, was to carry out 
entirely covered with this substance, from one a “ —_ » was in despair at 
to two or more inches thick, provision being | f oe ‘ef sae . fee 2 ae in the 
de for taking off the arms, and for splitting | (prey ky met thine eee ne ves OF opinion 
made g ’ P ae | that every good thing must be surrounded by a 
the trunk after the plaster shall have hardened. | protecting barrier in order to preserve it from 
The clay is then all taken out, the hollow | desecration ; and she constantly instanced the 
mould is cleaned, and then refilled with semi-| example of the French Court as a proof of the 
liquid plaster of Paris. When this, which evils arising from the neglect of good old rules. 
now occupies entirely and minutely the place | Without the formula of etiquette, according to 
of the clay, has in its turn become hardened, | her ideas, there could be no distinction or dig- 
the outside crust of plaster is broken from it,| "ity, and everything must degenerate into con- 
and then is laid bare an exact fac-simile of the | {48!00, and all respect become annihilated. 
original clay figure, in hard, smooth plaster of| , The Crown Prince had a peculiarly dry and 
Paris, capable of bearing the usage of the|¥morous manner of teazing the Countess, 
studio, and of receiving the many marks that | Without allowing her to guess what he was 


: | aiming at; and on these occasions his features 
are to guide the marble-cutters, whose work) \.umed a serio-comic expression that was 


now begins. leasi 
First comes the blocker-out, with his heavy peepee pod * he said one day to the Count- 
— and —s > under whose rough ess, “ [ will yield to custom; and, in order to 
ows the white block soon begins to grow vive you are, I beg of you, Countess, to be 


into a rude likeness of humanity. Then, a| kind enough to announce me, and to ask if I 
finer workman, who loosens more of the folds 


that overlay the beaming image that the artist | sort, her Royal Highness t 





may have the honor of speaking with my con- 


e Crown Princess. I 
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—v 
wish you to oy ee my compliments to her, anae 
oe she will be quachousty pleased to tiie 
em.’ 

The Countess was enchanted with the idea of 
the courtly etiquette becoming established, ay, 
prepared to execute her commission with |) 
due ceremony; and having arrived full of th. 
importance of her mission, not doubting that , 
favorable reply would also be intrusted to her as 
the medium of the negotiation for an audience 
she entered the royal apartment; and there, t, 
her great amazement, she beheld the Crows 
Prince, who had arrived long before her, laugh. 
ing heartily with the Crown Princess as they 
were walking hand in hand up and down the 
saloon. The Prince, in a peal of merriment, 
cried out— 

** Look you now, my good Vosz, my wife and 
I can see and speak with each other unannounc. 
ed whenever we choose; and this is as it should 
be, according to all good Christian usages, By; 
you are a charming Oberhofmeisterin, and fo; 
the future you shall be called * Dame a’Pti- 
quette.’ ” . ° ‘7 ° 

One day there was a question as to the cere- 
monial required for the reception of the congr, 
tulations of a foreign court, which was to take 
place with all due forms of etiquette in Berlin 
the following day. The Countess von Vosz, who 
knew the minuatest details in all such cases, re- 
marked, that on such a grand occasion the state 
carriage should be used; and that the King and 
Queen must have the royal state carriage, 
with eight horses richly caparisoned, two state 
coachmen, and three state footmen in their best 
state livery. “ Well,” said the King, * you may 
order it as you will.” The next morning, when 
the brilliant equipage came up, the King put 
the Countess into the carriage, shut the door 
very suddenly, and cried out to the coachman, 
“Goon.” He then jumped into his own ordi- 
nary carriage, with two horses only, which he 
was in the habit of driving himself, and thus 
drove the Queen immediately behind the Count- 
ess in the state carriage, amidst the laughter and 
delight of the bystanders.—Mrs. Richardson's 
Memoirs of Queen Louisa of Prussia. 


Tae Vereran’s Prpe,—The bosom friend of 
the King during his life was the General Von 
Kéckeritz ; he was consequently a daily guest at 
the royal table, and treated as a member of the 
family. The Queen had remarked for some 
time past that the good old man retired earlier 
than formerly, and sooner than was agreeable to 
the King, who liked to have his society for some 
time after the dinner was removed. The 
Queen asked the reason; but the King merel) 
said, “* Let the brave old man do as he likes: 
erhaps after dinner he prefers repose in pri- 
vate.” The Queen, however, with her restless 
activity, soon found out the reason of his early 
departure. It had become necessary to the 
good old soldier, from long habit, to smoke his 
pipe immediately after dinner, and he retired 
therefore to indulge this (to him) physical ne- 
cessity. On the following day, when he was 4 
usual excusing himself from remaining lonzer, 
the Queen hastened forward, and, with her 
sweet face full of merriment, placed a well-filled 
pipe, with matches to light it, in the hands 0! 
Kockeritz ; saying, ** My good old friend, to-day 
you don’t escape us. You must smoke your 
pipe with us here. Now, then, commence 
once.” The King cast a glance of affectionate 
approbation at the Queen; saying, “ Dear 
Louisa, you have done that admirably.” The 
faithful subject accepted the permission (0 
smoke his accustomed pipe, with gratitude; 
and he ever after continued to avail himself o! 
this privilege.—Jbid. 

Tue Encusn Travecters.—One fine day 
in the summer of 1799, two English gentlemen 
on their travels rowed to the Peacock Island, 
unaware that the Roya! Family were staying 
there, and consequently ignorant of the inter 
diction. They had landed at a point of the 
island some distance from the ferry, and weré 
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lain, Von 


ling about, when the then Court Chamber- | with a stern look, * I have known David Garrick 
“ Massow, saw them, and they were de- | longer than you have done, and I know no right 


sired to quit the island instanter, by the same | you have to talk to me on the subject.””—Bos- 


way they came. 


They, however, deviated from | 


| weLL.—Half-Hours with Authors. 


the direct path to the boat; and were met by a| fe 


entleman and lady unattended, so simple in 
their dress and deportment that the strangers 
had no idea who they were. , 
When they met, the unknown gentleman said, 
« How do you like the island ?” Expressing 
themselves in rapture as to its position and em- 
bellishments, the unknown lady, with much 
affability, invited the strangers to accompany 


them, as they could point out all that was re- | 


markable. ‘* We should be delighted,” replied 
the Englishmen, ‘* had not the Marshal pe- 
remptorily ordered us to quit the island, the 
King and Queen being here.” ‘* Matters are 
not quite so formidable,” said the lady; ‘*come 
with us: we will undertake to excuse you with 
M. Von Massow, who is our intimate friend.” 
An animated conversation ensued, in which 
the lady spoke enthusiastically of England, and 
seemed to enjoy the free and critical remarks 


made by the Englishmen in reply: but great | 


was their astonishment, on approaching the 
chateau, to see the Chamberlain advancing to 
announce breakfast. Aware now that they had 
been in company with the King and Queen, 
they would have apologized ; but the condescen- 
sion of the Queen calmed their apprehensions of 
having been too familiar; and what little fear 


remained was wholly banished on the King say- | 


ing—** Enter, gentlemen; you'll take breakfast 
with us? After such a charming stroll, me- 
thinks some refreshment will be desirable.”— 
Ibid. 

Tue First HuG or THE Bear.—On Monday, 
the 16th of May, when I was sitting in Mr. 
Davies's back parlor, after having drunk tea 
with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpected- 
ly came into the shop; and Mr. Davies having 
perceived him through the glass-door in the 
room in which we were sitting, advancing to- 


wards us, he announced his awful approach to | 


me, somewhat in the manner of an actor in the 


part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on | 
the appearance of his father’s ghost, ** Look, my | 


Lord, it comes.” I found that I had a very per- 


fect idea of Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of | 
him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after 
he had published his dictionary, in the attitude | 


of sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation ; 
which was the first picture his friend did for 
him, which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to 
me, and from which an engraving has been made 
for this work, Mr, Davies mentioned my name, 
and respectfully introduced me to him I was 
much agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice 
against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, 


| said to Davies, * Don’t tell where I come | 


from.” But on the Dr.’s asking whence | 


came, “ From Scotland,” cried Davies roguish- | 


ly. “Mr, Johnson,” said I, “I do indeed come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” I am 
willing to flatter myself that I meant this as 


| Wiexep Wir. —One asked Sir John Millesent 
| how he did so conform himself to the grave jus- 
tices, his brothers, when they met. ‘* Why, in 
faith,” says he, **I have no way but to drink 
myself down to the capacity of the Bench.”— 
| L’Esrranee.—Ibid. 
| Scnoot Disciptine.—-The discipline at 
| Christ’s Hospital in my time was ultra Soartan ; 
all domestic ties were to be putaside. ‘* Boy !” 
I remember Bowyer saying to me once when I 
| was crying the first day of my return after the 
holidays, ** Boy ! the school is your father! Boy ! 
‘the school is your mother! Boy! the school is 
your brother! the school is your sister! the 
school is your first cousin, and your second 
| cousin, and all the rest of your relations! Let's 
have no more crying!” 

No tongue can express good Mrs Bowyer. 
Val Le Grice and I were once going to be flog- 
ged for some domestic misdeed, and Bowyer 
was thundering away at us by way of prologue, 
|'when Mrs. B, looked in, and said, ** Flog them 
soundly, Sir, beg!’ This saved us Bowyer 
| was so nettled at the interruption that he grow!- 
'ed out, “* Away, woman !” and we were let off. 

I had one just flogging. When I was about 
thirteen, I went to a shoemaker, and begged him 
to take meas his apprentice. He, being an hon- 
est man, immediately took me to Bowyer (the 
Master of Chriet’s Hospital), who got into a 
'great rage, knocked me down, and even rudely 
| pushed Crispin vut of the room. Bowyer asked 
|me ** Why I had made myself such a fool ?” to 
| which I answered, That I had a great desire to 
| be a shoemaker, and that I hated the thought of 
being a clergyman. ** Why so?” said he,— 
| Because, to tell you the truth, Sir,” said I, I 
am an infidel!” For this, without more ado, 
Bowyer flogged me, wisely, as I think,—soundly, 
as I know. Any whining or sermonizing would 
have gratified my vanity, and confirmed me in 
my absurdity ; as it was, I was laughed at, and 
got heartily ashamed of my folly.—CoLrrinGe. 
—Ibid. 
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Aliscellann. 
SinGuLar Mops or PuntsHMENT.--THREAT- 
ENING THE BirTeRNeEss OF DeatTH —A strange 
spectacle was witnessed on the 9th at Arnheim, 
in Holland. A Catholic priest, named Gepkens, 
having been condemned to death for assassina- 
tion, the King commuted the sentence into per- 
petual imprisonment, and the application of the 
punishment called * brandishing of the axe,” 
which consists in making a prisuner undergo a 
pretended execution. A scaffold was prepared 
exactly as for an execution, and a coffin was on 
| it, as if to receive the bloody and mangled re- 
| mains of the condemned, At twelve o’clock in 





ee 





light pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, and | the day Gepkens was driven in a cart to the 
not as a humiliating abasement at the expense | scaffold. His head and neck were bare, he wore 
of my country. But however that might be,| no coat, his hair was cut very close, and his 
this speech was somewhat unlucky; for with | hands were tied behind his back. Two priests 
that quickness of wit for which he was so re- | were with him, giving him religious consolation, 
markable, he seized the expression “‘came trom | and two other carriages contained the officers of 
Scotland,” which I used in the sense of being of justice, and the executioner and his assistants, 
that country; and, as if! had said that | had the latter carrying an axe. A strong detach- 
come away from it, or left it; retorted, ‘* That, ment of soldiers accompanied the cart, and ano- 








Sit, | find, is what a great many of your country- 
men cannot help.” This stroke stunned me a 
good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt my- 
self not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive 
of what might come next. He then addressed 
himself to Davies: * What do you think of Gar- 
tick? He has refused me an order for the play 
for Miss William, because he knows the house 
will be full, and that an order would be worth 
three shillings,” Eager to take any opening to 
get into conversation with him, I ventured to 
say, “ O, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a trifle to you.” “ Sir,” said he, 





| ther surrounded the scaffold. Gepkens ascended 
to his appointed place with a tottering step. His 
eyes were then bandaged, and his head placed 
on the block. One of the assistant executioners 
seized him by the hair, to keep his head in the 
right position, and two other assistants held him 
by the shoulders. The chief executioner then 
took the axe, flourished it in the air, and let it 
descend on the prisoner’s neck, so as to make 
him feel the cold steel. The man who held his 
head afterwards released it, and for about five 
minutes the executioner continued to brandish 
the axe around the prisoner's head, so close that 








he could distinctly hear the whizzing. The 
emotion of Gepkens was so great that he fainted. 
When the ceremony was completed his hands 
were untied, and he was conveyed to prison in 
the cart. About 30,000 persons waited from 
daylight to witness this singular proceeding, the 
like of which had not occurred within the 
memory of man. Previous to the prisoner’s ar- 
rival the crowd was very merry and boisterous, 
and roared forth several songs; but on the 
conclusion of the mock execution, it dispersed 
in silence, and apparently feeling strong emo- 
tion.—-Galignani. 


Tue Skitt or THE FrencH Execurioner. 
—The executioner of Paris, M. Samson, having 
been superseded in his functions, has appealed 
to the Council of State against the Ministerial 
decree, which, he says, deprived him unjustly 
of a post he had filled with distinction. M. 
Samson has drawn up a memorial in which he 
first discusses ex professo the point of law, and 
then explains at considerable length the services 
he had rendered the administration of justice. 
**He had,” he said, ** never been accused of want 
of attention towards the condemned ; his experi- 
ence and skill had saved them many sufferings, 
and the minutes of his proceedings demonstrate 
that, thanks to him, executions have never Jast- 
ed more than 27 seconds. It even happened, 
when he found manageable subjects, that he ex- 
ecuted them in 13 seconds.” The family of 
Samson have been executioners for some genera- 
tions ; the office is not looked upon as so utterly 
degrading as it is here from the ribaldry and 
gross holiday-week attending our killings by the 
hangman. During the reign of terror, the Sam- 
sons were occasionally threatened with being 
brought to their own guillotine. 


Curious Discovertes.—The Union of Mans 
gives an account of the discovery, at Boisse-le- 
sec, of a subterranean passage, leading to a hall 
nearly fifty feet square, in the middle of which 
is an immense stone table, having above it a lamp 
in baked clay, suspended by an iron chain. 
Another curious discovery has taken place at 
Morellette, near Mamers. A peasant, who was 
digging there for clay, found at about six feet 
below the surface a chest, bound with iron, and 
containing along chain and an iron collar, and 
the head of a man on which the skin and beard 
were still intact. 

Discovery or A LirerRARyY FRAGMENT.— 
The dugsburg Gazetie mentions that the Polish 
author, August Bielowski, scriptor of the Osso- 
linski library at Lemberg, has recently found 
there, in a MS., under the title, “ Libellus 
domini Joannis de Lathosinski,” a fragment of 
the lost universal history of Tragus Pompegus. 
The fragment treats of the ancient Illyrian and 
Dacian wars, and is not contained in the extract 
of the history of Tragus Pompegus made by order 
of Justinus, Bielowski is about to publish the 
fragment. 

ANOTHER INVENTION. —The Pittsburgh Jour- 
nal has examined an invention made by Mr. Lil- 
ly of that city, in connexioa with Dr. Colton, 
which seems to challenze attention, not only 
for the ingenuity which it displays, but the use- 
ful results which it promises. The machine is 
a small locomotive, and is placed upon a circular 
railroad, around which it is driven by electricity. 
The power is applied, not to the locomotive, but 
to the track, and herein consists the novelty of 
the invention or discovery. Two currents of 
electricity, negative and positive, are applied to 
the rails, and from thence communicate with 
the engine. The latter is provided with two 
magnets, which, by a process of alternate at- 
traction and repulsion, drive the car over the 
track. A piece of lead was placed on the loco- 
motive, making in all a weight of about ten 
pounds, and on the application of the battery, 
the machine moved with astonishing rapidity up 





a plane inclined about five degrees. Heretofore 
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the propelling power has been used on the car 
itself—in this instance, however, the power 1s 
placed in the rails, and an engineer might re- 
main in one town, and with his battery send a 
locomotive and train to any distance required. 


List or Learnev Societies in Great 
Britain AND IRELAND.—Some of our literary 
and scienti c readers may perhaps find the fol- 
lowing list of the learned societies of Great 
Britain, compiled for the Philadelphia North 
American, worth preserving for occasional refer- 
ence. It is compiled to the end of May, 1847. 


IN ENGLAND. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Date of Date of 

Foundation, Charter. 
Royal Society, 
Society of Antiquaries, 
Linnean Society, 
Horticultural Society, 
Geological Society, 
Royal Society of Literature, 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Royal Astronomical Society, 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
Royal Lostitute of British Architects, 
Royal botanic Society, 
Pharmaceutical Society 
Society of Arts, 
Medical Society of London, 
Royal Asiatic Society, 
Zoological Society, 
Royal Geographical Society, 
Entomological Society, 
Statistical Society, 
Botanical Society of London, 
Numismatic Society, 
Microscopical Society, 
Chemical Society, 
Philological Society, 
Ethnological Society, 
Archeological Association, 
Archeological Institute, 
Syro-Egypuan Society, 
Royal College of Chemistry, 
Pathological Society, 


NATIONAL NOT METROPOLITAN. 


British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Man- 
chesies, 1781 
Literary und Philosophical Society, Liver- 
pool, 1812 
Plymouth Institution, 
Antiquarian Society 
Tyne, 1813 
Royal Geological Society, Cornwall, 114 
Philosophical and ey Society, Leeds, 1818 
Natural History Society, Manchester, 1R21 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 1822 
Literary and Philosophical Suciety, Shef- 


1819 


of Newcastle-on- 


field, 1 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Whit- hi 
182: 


Lacresy ond Philosophical Society, Hull, 1822 

Bristol Philosophie and Literary Society, 

Ashmolean Society, Oxford, 

Scarborough Philosophical Society, 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 

Worcestershire Natural History Society, 

Shropshire and North Wales Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, 

Geoiogical we Manchester, 

Liverpool Polytechnic Society, 

Geological Society, West Riding, 

Architectural Society, Oxford 

Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
Penzance, 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 

Cambrian Archeological Society, 

Sussex Archeological Society, 


IN SCOTLAND. 
METROPOL'TAN. 
Medical Society of Edinbargh, 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh, 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
Wernerian Society, Edinburgh, 
Harverian Society, 
Juridicial Society, 
Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, 
Hunterian Medical Society, 
Geological Society of Edinburgh, 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
= PROVINCIAL. 
Literary and Philosophica! Society, Perth, 1784 
Philosophical Society, Glasgow, 1802 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 1831 
‘Tweedale Physical and Antiquarian Soci- 
1834 
1836 


ety, 
Glasgow <= Clydesdale Statistical Soci- 
ety, 


le24 
18238 


1839 


Orkaey Natural History Society, 
Border Medical Society, . 1838 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, 1840 
Orkney Antiquarian and Natural History 
Society, 1844 


1837 


IN IRELAND. 
Royal Irish Academy, 
Association of the King’s and Queen's 
College of Physicians, 
Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, 
Gevlozgical Society of Dublin, 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, 
Association of Graduates in Medicine, 
T. Cc. D. 1837 
Natural History Society, Dublin, 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land, 1839 
Microscopical Society, Dublin, 
Dublin Universal Philosophical! Society, 
PROVINCIAL. 
Literary Society, Belfast, 1801 
Scientitic and Literary Society, Cork, 1819 
Natural History and Philosophical Society, 
Belfast, 1821 
Cuvierian Society, Cork, 
Natural History Society, Londonderry, 
Statistical Society of Ulster, 
Chemico-Agricultural Society of Ulster, 
RECAPITULATION. 
Learned Societies in Engtand and Wales, 58 
Scotland, 20 
Ireland 17—95 


1786 


1838 


1840 
1842 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1845 





Recent Publications. 
The Journals of Major Samuel Shaw, the 





of the author. By Josiah Quincy. Boston: | 
1847. 
A wor« from a pen so justly distinguished 
and so long idle as that of President Quincy, can 
hardly fail, whatever may be its subject, to 
attract attention. This volume, the life of a gal- | 
lant officer of the Revolutionary war, possesses | 
an additional interest to the citizens of New | 
York, inasmuch as the voyages here collected 
were in great part the fruits of their own early | 
enterprise, and connect the name of their author | 
with those of Sears and of Randall. 
Major Shaw was a native of Boston, the son of | 
Francis Shaw, a merchant of that city, and was 
born in 1754. Becoming of age at the outset of | 
the Revolution, he applied for, and upon the or- 
ganization of the first continental army, obtained 
a lieutenancy in Knox’s Regiment of Artillery. 
He was thus present during the investment of 
Boston, and after the evacuation accompanied 
the army to New York. During the operations 
in this vicinity he was stationed at Fort Wash- 
ington, where he commanded the artillery, and 
was personally engaged in the attack upon the_ 
British ships in the Tappan sea. His good con- 
duct during these scenes raised him to the adju- 
tancy of the regiment. Fortunately for him, | 
after the battle at White Plains and before the | 
disastrous fall of Fort Washington, he joined the 
main army, and thus escaped capture. Con- | 
tinuing with Washington, he was present at! 
Trenton and Princeton. In the succeeding cam- | 
paign he fought both at Brandywine and German- | 
town, and was raised to a captain-lieutenancy, a | 
rank then known chiefly in the artillery service. | 
In 1775 he was made Major of Brigade, and as | 
such was present at the battle of Monmouth. | 


ployed at New Windsor and at West Point, act- 
ing as aid to General Knox, and receiving rank 
in the line as captain. Upon the disbandment 
of the army he received the highest testimonials | 
both from Washington and Knox. The former | 
says that, ** throughout the whole of his service | 
he greatly distinguished himself in everything | 
which could entitle him to the character of an 

intelligent, active, and brave officer.” 


Upon the conclusioa of his military service, 
Shaw found himself once more upon the world, 
and as of course with our ill paid officers, in 
debt. His intelligence and energy, however, re- 
commended him to employment, and in Febru- 
ary, 1784, he sailed from New York for China, 
as supercargo of the ship Empress, John Green, 
master; the first commercial enterprise of the 
kind undertaken from the United States. The 





rom this time to the end of the war he was em- | 





vessel was owned and fitted out by several mer- 
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chants of New York and Philadelphia 
the agency of Daniel Parker, and was loaded 
principally with ginseng. He was accompanied 
in this voyage by his friend, Thomas Randa)! 
also a captain in the artillery regiment, anq 
afterwards the munificent founder of the charity 
‘known as the “Samor’s Snuc Harnor” 
| Shaw returned in the same vessel in May, 1745 
‘and General Knox, who was then in the War 
(office, offered him a post in his departmen; 
which he accepted. In December, however, \,, 
concluded on another voyage, and was again ac. 
companied by Randall, as also by Col. Sears, th. 
Kine Sears of the Revolution. In January he 
was chosen by the Old Congress, Consul! at (ay. 
ton, but “ without salary, fees, or emoluments 
whatever.”” He made afterwards several vovaees 
back and forth to Canton, the journals of three 
of which form the bulk of this volume, and are 
valuable as presenting a lively view of American 
‘commerce at that early period. On the formo- 
| tion of the new government, Washington re-an. 
pointed him to the consulship, it is hoped on a 
more liberal footing. In 1792 he married the 
daughter of William Phillips, Esq., of Boston, 
jand died at sea in May, 1794, at the age of 40. 
| The memoir of his life is enriched with ex- 
tracts from his correspondence during the war, 
|which while they present an excellent view oj 
/a noble character, will be found to contain many 


’ under 





first American Consul at Canton, with a Life | interesting points of revolutionary history. Jt is, 


we need hardly say, written with that clearn 
and vigor which characterize the productions 
Mr. Quincy, and manifests that if his pen ha 
been long disused, it has net become rusted, 
The publication is due to the grateful affection 
of Robert G. Shaw, Esq., of Boston, the nephew 
of Major Shaw, and its proceeds are appropri- 
ately devoted to the funds of the Boston Marine 
Society. 

Poems by Amelia ; Third Edition 

& Co., 1847. 


Tue mere fact of the popularity of a collec- 
tion of poems suggests an inquiry as to their 
claims. Poetry is a literary luxury, an exotic 
rather than a staple in the book-market. ts 
ready sale is only, therefore, to be accounted for 
upon general principles. Notwithstanding the 
proverbial drug which verse is represented to be 
as a literary commodity, we hazard the opinion 
that such of it as possesses any genuine quality, 
or is what Carlyle calls sincere, will graduall) 
but surely find audience. The extent, indeed, 
of its appreciation will depend upon its tone and 
character. In its very nature, pvetry appeals to 


s 
; 
if 
5 


D. Appleton 


the few—that is, it addresses the sense of beauty— 


a faculty which, comparatively speaking, is rare’ 
developed. But these few it will assuredly reach 
by degrees, and all the true bard desires, is to 
be heard by such as can understand and have 
need ofhim All other fame is but notoriety— 
al) other recognition artificial. 


There is, then, a definite and assignable cause 
for the estimation in which each poet is held, 
and it is a fair conclusion that the oracle !s 1n- 
adequate which awakens no response. Verse- 
wrights abound in this country, and their cot- 
| plaints of the neglect of the world prove their 
'title to the name. If any one doubts that what- 
ever deserves the name of poetry is read and 
‘admired in this so-called practical community, 
we would refer him to the rich and expensive 
editions of Longfellow and Bryant—which we 
understand from good authority, are the most 
saleable gift-books ever published among Us;— 
to the iNustrated poems of Halleck and Willis, 
on the eve of publication by Carey & Hart and 
the Messrs. Appleton, to the constant demand for 
those delectable volumes issued by Ticknor & 
Co of Boston, the forthcoming collection °! 
Whittier, and, finally, to the fact that of the litte 
work before us, the present is the third edition 
issued within a few months. Among other 
signs of the times which evidence the same truth 
is the rapid manner in which a really able effu- 
sion goes the wide circuit of the newspaper pres 
and the promptness with which it 1s em 
in school-books and miniature volumes. 
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The graphic power and devotional feeling of | portrait and memoir of John Sefton, and eight 
Bryant, the heroic tone and keen wit of Halleck, | popular, acting minor plays. 


the aphoristic eloquence of Longfellow, the | 
sacred enthusiasm of Whittier and the dainty pic- 
tures of Willis, have each and all their respective 
admirers. An interest is now also becoming 
manifest in regard to the female poets of the 
country. Mrs. Sigourney, from her identification 
with a great religious body, has probably reaped 


the largest pecuniary result from her writings; | the interior of the State. It is a volume 
5 


but the spirituality of Mrs, Oakes Smith’s poems | 
_the vigorous expression so obvious in many of | 
the eflusions of Mrs. Embury, the lively fancy of 

Mrs. Osgood—the chaste ardor of the lamented | 
Lucy Hooper—not to mention many creditable | 
ivrics by Mrs. Ellett, Miss Lynch, Miss Gould, | 
and others, exhibit most promising tokens of the 
progress of this elegant branch of our literature. 
The Poems of Amelia owe their success to their 
sentiment. Her artistic merits are by no means 
remarkable, and some of the pieces in the hand- 
some volume, before us are crude and tame; but 
not a few breathe real feeling—of a pure and | 
tender kind “The Old Maid,” ‘ Hopeless | 
Love” and ‘*Palpit Eloquence,” are gems in| 
their way ; and it 1s hoaorable to the taste of the 
West that such verses have made their poetess 
a name. 


An Elementary Treatise on Curves, Func- | 
tions, and Forces. intwovolumes. By Benja- 
min Pierce, A.M. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1847. 

Tne reputation of Professor Pierce will re- 
commend these volumes to the attention of 
mathematical teachers. As a student in the 
venerable institution of which he has for some 
years been a successful and respected teacher, 
he bore away the prizes in that range of science 
to which his life has been devoted. 
ral aptitude thus evinced has been strengthened 
by years of zealous study, The observatory at 
Cambridge has atded his astronomical inquiries, 
and practical instruction enabled him to prepare 
very useful and convenient manuals for the use 
of schools and colleges. Of the Elementary 
Treatise under notice, the second volume con- 
tains “* Calculus of Imaginary quantities, Resi- 
dual and Integral Calculus,” and the first, 
“ re a Geometry and the Differential Cal- 
culus.” 


The Lu Lu Books. Samuel Raynor. These 
pretty children’s books were inadvertently cre- 
dited last week to S. Colman as the publisher. 


New Primary Spelling Book. By Lyman 


Cobb. New York: Collins & Brother. 1847. 
_ The Pictorial Natural History. By S. G. 
Goodrich. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1347. 


Owe of Peter Parley’s school books, embracing 
a view of the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 
Kingdoms—with numerous illustrations. 


Letters to the Rt. Rev. John Hughes, Roman | 


Catholic Bishop of New York. By Kirwan. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1817. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that fourteen thou- | 


sand copies of this little pamphlet have been 
sold in the brief space of two months. 


Party Spirit and Popery: or, the Beast and 
his Rider. By an American Citizen. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1847. 


_ The Central School Reader : being a Selec- 
ton of Essays and Extracts from Approved 
Vriters. Philadelphia : Thomas, Cowper- 
thwaite & Co. 1847. 

We find many established favorites both in 
prose and verse collected in this volume. It is 
one of the choicest and most unexceptionable 
readers yet published, and with much to gratify 


and form the intellectual taste, contains no- | 


thing that is not elevated in moral tone. 


The Minor D . 
Berford & Co. 1 rr a Vo. 1. New York: 


A COLLECTion of the most popular petit come- 


dies, Vaudevilles, burlettas, &c. It contains a 


tal Improvement. 


;and literature, are then considered, collateral 


| the advantages, one to the motives, and one to 


| poetry.” 


The natu- | 


Self-Education: or, The Philosophy of Men- 
By William Hosmer. Ha- 
vana, N. Y.: Wm. H. Ongley. 1847. 

No more striking indication of the intellectual 
activity of the country can be adduced, than the 
fact of the publication of a work like this, in 


abounding in sagacious hints to those who seek 
their own mental development. After a preli- 
minary account of the human mind, and its 
laws, education is described as a process within 
the reach of all, and the practicability of self-ed- 
ucation enforced. The means, especially science 


aids suggested, and practical ame deduced. 
A chapter is given to the hindrances, one to 


the characteristics demanded by the enterprise. 


The Poetic Lacon; or, Aphorisms from the 
Poets. By Ben Cassedy. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton. 1847. 

One of those neat pocket editions which have 
become so popular, aptly described in the title- 
page as *‘a collection of Laconic and Beautiful 
Sentiments, culled from ancient and modern 
The compilation has evidently been 
a labor of love to Mr. Cassedy, and does great 
credit to his taste. 


Loss of The Australia. By Rev. James R. 
M’Gavin. New York: Robert Carter. 15847. 

Tue catastrophe by which the brig Australia 
was destroyed by fire, on her voyage from Leith 
to Sidney, is de.ailed in this little voluine, pre- 
pared by a clergyman of Dundee. It narrates 
also the sufferings, religious exercises, and final 
rescue of the crew and passengers. 


Scenes and Characteristics from the Come- 
dy of Life. By the author of “ Harry Lay- 
den,” &c. New York: Edward Dunigan. 


Riches have Wings ; or, a Tale for the Rich 
and Poor. By T.S. Arthur. New York: Ba- 
| ker & Sgpibner. 1847. 

Dunigan’s Home Library, No. VIli—Jessie 


Linden: or, Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. 
New York: Edward Dunigan. 1847. 


A Practical Engineer's Pocket Guide. Com- 
piled and arranged by Thomas Kelt, of the 
Gloucester City Machine Company, N. J. Bos- 
ton: Saxton & Kelt. 1817. 

A very useful little manual, containing a 
concise treatise on the nature and application of 
mechanical forces ; rules and tables for calculat- 
ing the working effects of machinery, the 
strength, resistance and pressure of metals, &c. 


Tales in Prose, for the Young. 


By Mary 
| Howitt. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1547. 


| Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and En- 
tertaining Knowledge. Boston: Gould, Ken- 


| dall & Lincoln. 


Tue deserved success of Chambers’s Cyclope- 
dia of English Literature, has encouraged the 
| publishers to commence reprinting this equally 
popular series, Its aim is more desultory and 
| practical than the Cyclopedia, but it is compiled 
| with equal judgment and adapted to the wants of 
the people. Its sale in the English editioa has 
already been large in this country, but the neat 
and convenient style as well as the cheapness of 
|the specimen numbers now before us, warrant 
‘the belief that it will be a most successful work. 


| Life of the Rev. Wm. Tennent, formerly 
Pastor of the Church at Freehold, in New 
Jersey—in which is contained, among other in- 
teresting particulars, an account of his being 
|seven days ina Trance, and apparently life- 
less. New York: Robert Carter. 1547. 

THE interest at present manifested in Mes- 
merism and kindred subjects, renders the publi- 
cation of this extraordinary and well-attested 


Publishers’ Circular. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ropert Carter has in press, “ Undesigned 
Coincidences in the writings both of the Old 
and New Testament an argument of their vera- 
city; with an Appendix containing undesigned 
coincidences between the Gospels and Acts and 
Josephus, by the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D., Marga- 
ret Professor of Divinity. A new edition, re- 
arranged, corrected and enlarged,” to form one 
beautiful octavo volume. 

He will also issue ina few days, ‘* The Free 
Church Pulpit,” containing a series of Discours- 
es by the leading Divines of the Free Church of 
Scotland; 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, nearly ready. 
** Morrell’s History of Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo, 
nearly ready. ‘* Chalmers’s Miscellanies,”’ 1 
vol Svo. ‘Turretine’s Theological Works,” 
in the original Latin. 4 vols. Svo. ‘* Heaven 
upon Earth, or Jesus the best Friend of Man,” 
by the Rev. J. Janeway. ‘ Bridge’s Complete 
Works,” embracing ** The Christian Ministry ;” 
** Exposition of Psalm cxix.;” ** Exposition of 
Proverbs ;’ ‘* Life of Mary Jane Graham,” 3 
vols. Svo 

C. S. Francis & Co. have in press, ** Rain- 
bows tor Children,” by Mrs. Child; numerous 
wovdcuts. ** Old Wine in New Bottles.” ‘ Mid- 
summer Eve,” a Fairy Tale, by Mrs. Hall. ** Au- 
relian,” by W. Ware. ‘ Book of Entertain- 
ment,” illustrated ‘* Thoughts on the Poets,” 
by Tuckerman, &c., &c. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM 
29TH OF JULY TO THE 1OTH OF AUGUST. 
ACKFIELD (E.)--The Intellectual Family: a Tale. By 
Emm Ackfield. 12mo. (Colchester), pp. 72, cl. 3s. 
ADAMS (Rev. W.)—The Distant Hills. By the Rev. W. 
Adams, M.A. 4th edit. 120. pp. 124, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
ADVENTURES (THE) OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
Friend Jack Johnson. By Albert Smith. 12mo. pp. 
512, cloth, 6s. 

AESCHYLI Perse, Brevi Commentario instruxit Frederi- 

cus A. Paiey, A.M. 8vo. (Cambridge), pp. 92, bds. 3s. 6d. 

ALBRECHT (E.)—Key to the German Delectus, By E. 

Albrecht, M.A. 12mo. pp. 128, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ALEXANDRI Aphrodisiensis Commentarius in libros 

Meiaphysicos Aristotelis. Recens. H. Bonitz. 8vo. 

(Berol.), pp. 848. 14s. 

ALISON'S History of Europe. Vol 8, 12mo. pp. 402, cloth 
6s. 

ALISON (A.)—Free Trade and a Fettered Currency. By 
Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. 8vo. pp. 80, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG (J.)—The Pastor in his Closet; or, a Help 
to the Devotious of the Clergy. By Rev. Join Armstrong, 

B.A. 12mo. pp. 80, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BARLOW (T. W.)—A Chart of British Ornithology. By 
T. W. Barlow. Exhibiting at one view a systematic 
arrangement of the different Orders, Families and Gene- 
ra. ‘To fold in an ornamental cover, 6s. ; or ona sheet, 


45. 

BELL (A.)—Key to Practical Mathematics. By A. Bell. 
I2mo. pp 286, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK’S Travelling Map of Central Europe. In case 
(Edinburgh), 4s. 6d. 

BONAR (A. A.) —Redemption Drawing Nigh: a Defence 
of the Premillennial Advent. By the Rev. Andrew A. 
Bonar. |2mo. pp 382, cloth, 5s. 

BOPP (FRANC.)—Glossarium Sanscritam, in qao Omnes 
Radices et Vocavula Usitatissima Explicantur etcum Vo- 
cabulis Grecis, Latinis, Germanicis, Lithuanicis, Slavi- 
cis, Celticis comparantur. 4to, (Berol.), pp. 420, 24s. 

BYRON (Lord).—the Poetical Works of Lord Byron, 
with a Memoir by Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq. 24mo. 
pp. 690, portrait and vignette, cl. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

CALLCOTT (Lady)—The Little Bracken Burners, a 
Tale; and Litthe Mary’s Four Saturdays. By Lady 
Callcott. 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 108, boards, 1s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE (THE). 12m. pp. 290, cloth, 5s. 

CHRISTIAN YEAR (THE): Thoughts, in Verse, for the 
Sundays and Holydsys throughout the Year. 30th edit. 
32mo. pp. 318, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 

CHRISTIE (3. H.)—An Elementary course of Mathema- 
ties for students in general. By 8. Hunter Christie, M.A. 
Vol. 2, Part 3—Geometry, published by the Authority of 
the Master-General and the Board of Ordnance. &8vo. 
pp. 158, cloth, 10s. 

CLEVER (W.)—Sermons. By the Rev. William Clever, 
M.A. 8vo. (Vublin), pp. 338, cloth, 8s. 

COCKTON (H.)—The Love Match ; designed to illustrate 
the vurious Conflicting Influences which sprang from 
the Union of Mr and Mrs. Tom Todd. By Henry Cock- 
ton. 8vo. pp. 378, illustrated by Omohyn, cloth, reduced 
to 5s. 

COLE (B. T. H.)—The Psalms of David : a New Metrical 
Version. By the Rev. Benjamin T. H. Cole. 12mo. pp. 
382, cloth, 6s. 

COLLINGS (J. R.—Gothic Ornaments drawn from ex- 
isting Authorities. By J. R. Collings. Part 2, 4to. with 
31 plates, sewed, 21s. 

DANISH AND ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY 





narrative very seasonable. 











Stereotype edition, 18mo. (Leipz.), pp. 766, 4s. bd. 5s. 
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DAVIDSON (J.)—Remarks on Baptismal Regeneration. 
By the late Rev. J. Davidson. Originally published In 
the ye ed Review for July, 1810. 8vo. pp. 72, cloth 
limp. 2s, 6d. 

DEFENCE (A) of the Union in Church and State : Lec- 
tures by Four Clergymen, recent! delivered in Norwich. 
8vo (Norwich), pp. 114, sewed, 2s, 

DONEGAL.—Hints to Donegal Tourists, with a brief 
Notice of Rathiin Island: a Sequel to facts from Gwee- 
dore. Edited by Lord George Hill. Illustrated by en- 


gravings 4to (Dublin), pp. 44, 6 plates and map, sewed, 
7 


s. 6d. 

DORN (Dr. BERNH).—A Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or 
Afghan Language ; to which is subjoined a Glossary in 
Afghan and English. 4to, (St. Petersburgh), pp. 636, 


255. 

EDE'S Gold and Silversmiths’ and Jewellers’ Calculator, 
for showing at sight the exact Value of any Quantity 
of Gold from 25s. to £5 5s. per ounce, Silver from 3s. to 
10s. per ounce, from 1 grain to 1000 ounces; and Dia- 
monds from £2 to £15 per Carat: also tables of the 
Duties on Gold and Silver. Carefully revised by Jehosh- 
aphat Aspin, Accountant, I2mo0. pp. 250, cloth, 6s. 

ELLIS (Mrs.)—Temper and Temperament; or, Varieties 
of Character. By Mrs, Ellis. Vol. 2, 12mo. pp. 420, 


cloth, 5s. 
Ist and 2d series 12mo. 


FEATS of Modern Enterprise. 
Pe 350, cloth, each 4s. 

FITZROY (Lady C.)—Little Mary’s First Going to 
Church : intended as a Familiar exposition, for Young 
Children, of the Service and Chief Holydays of the 
Church of Eugland. By Lady Charles Fitzroy. Square 
12mo. pp. 228, plate, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FLETCHER (J.)—The History of the Revival and Pro- 
gress of Independency in England since the Period of the 
Reformation. By Joseph Fletcher. Vol. 2, 12mo. pp. 
304, cloth. 2s.; sewed, Is. 6d. 

FLORAL (The) Knitting Book; or, the Art of Knitting 
Imitations of Natural Flowers. By a Lady. Square pp. 
32, sewed, Is. 

FRAGMENTA COMICORUM GRACORUYM, collegit et 
disposuit Aug. Memecke. Editio minor, 2 partes, 8vo. 
(Berol.), pp. 1308, 21s. 

FYSH (F.)—An Examination of Anastasis, the late Work 
of Professor Bush ; exposing the Fallacy of the Argu- 
ments therein advanced, and proving the Doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the Body to be a Scriptural and a Ration- 
al Doctrine. By the Rev. Frederic Fysh, M.A. 12mo. 
pp. 420, cloth, 6s. 

GALVIN (H.)—Health of Towns and of London Associa- 
tions, Unhealthiness of London, and the Necessity of 
Remedial Measures; being a Lecture delivered at the 


Royal Supremacy in the Anglican Church. By David 
Lewis, M.A. 8vo. pp. 96, sewed 2s. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI (N.)—The History of Florence, and of 
the Affairs of Italy, from the Earliest Times tothe Death 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent; together with the Prince, 
and various Historical Tracts. By Niccolo Machiavelli. 

| A new translation, square, pp. 545, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MALAN (8. C.)—A Plain exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, in Questions and Answers. By the Rev. 8. C. 
Malan, M A. Fep. 8vo. pp. 192, cloth, 

| MORE (H.)--The Works of Hannah More. Vol. 3, con- 
taining Strictureson the Modern System of Female Edu- 
ge with Notes. New edition, 12mo. pp, 368, cloth, 

MULLER (J.)—Principles of Physics and Meteorology. 
By J. Muller. 8vo. pp. 584, illustrated with 530 engrav- 
ings on wood, and two colored plates, cloth, les. 

ee of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works, 
vol. 1. 

NEW NAVY LIST (THE), and General Record of the 
Services of the Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, including all the Recent Promotions and Ap- 

intments. 
vo. pp. 336, 7s. 6d. 

| NOAKES (J.)—The Right of the Aristoeracy to the Soil 
considered. By John Noakes. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed, Is. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Application of Human Labor, 
under different Circumstances, in various parts of the 
British Empire. By a Field Officer. Svo. pp. 58, sew- 


ed, Is. 
| OLYMPIODORI Philosophi Scholia in Platonis Phado- 
nem. Edidit C. E. Finckh. 8vo (Heilbronn), pp. 244, 


4s. 6d. 

PAGET (F. E.)—St. Antholin’s ; or, Old Churches and 
New; a Tale for the Times. + To E. Paget. 3d 
edition, 12mo, pp. 172, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

| PARISLANA: a Few Notes on Things in General, and Pa- 

ris in Particular. By Spectator. 





| ed, Is. 

| PINNOCK (W.)—Introduction to Ancient Geography and 
| History, with Biographical Notices of some of the most 
Celebrated Characters of Antiquity. By W. Pinnock. 
New edition, 12mo. pp. 170, illustrated with 23 maps and 
| engravings, cloth, 2s. 

| RAIL (THE) ; its Origin and Progress: with numerous 
| Illustrative Anecdotes. By Peter Progress the Younger. 
| Fep. 8vo. pp. 60, with numerous engravings, sewed, 
| 


| 
| 


| Russell and Mr. Buckingham. 8vo. pp. 48, sewed, Is. 
, REACH (A. B.)—The Natural History of Bores. By An- 
gus B. Reach. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 32mo. pp. 112, 


cp. 8vo. pp. 36, sew- | 


Is. 6d. | 
RECENT COKRESPONDENCE between Lord John 
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| 
} 


| Conducted by Joseph Allen, Esq., R.N. APPLETONS RAIL ROAD AND STEAM 


| 
| 


| 


| 


i 


| 


[Sept. 1g. 


w and Manchester, consid ’ 
cans of Growth. By Georse we 


were ag A en 

eference to their George W 

Part 1, 8vo. (Glaager pp. 92, sewed, Is 6d. White, 

WILDENHAHN (C. A.)—Paul Gerhardt: an Hi 
Tale of the Lutherans and Reformed Churches in Bran- 
denburgh under the Great Elector. By ©. A. Wildep- 
hahn. Translated from the German by Mrs. Stanley 
Carr. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 550, cloth, 6s. ; 

YOUNG DRt}MMER (THE) ; or, the Affectionate Son 
oa of the Russian Campaign. 18mo. pp. 118, sey. 
ed, 


ith 


Storical 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE Unite) 
STATES, FROM SEPT. !1 TO sepr. 1S. 
ABRIDGMENT OF MURRAY'S GRAMMAR. 3y y 
J. Kerney. ii 
ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH GENTLEMAN: with 
10 neat illustrations. New Edition (Wilson & Cv.) 37) 


cents. 
ANNALIST (THE); or, Record of Practical Medicine 
No. 23 (Kernot, agent), 10 cents. 
BOAT 
Guide. New edition. 1 neat vol. 12mo. 7 see 
1 


$1 25. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Part 4 
beautifully printed and embellished (Piancis & (o. 
374 cents. 

The same, vol.2, in extra cloth, $1. 

A SIMPLE STORY. By Mrs. Inchbald (Harpers), 95 

ts. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, for the Protestant Epis. 
copal Church, corrected from the standard edition. New 
edition, in 18mo. well printed, in morocco (Stanford « 
Swords), $1 75. 

—— The same in morocco extra, $2 50. 

The same in 2%4mo. morocco, with tuck, 81 50. 
or, cheap edition, in very neat roan, 75 cents. 

CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH Lire 
rature. No. 16, completing the work (Gould & Co.), 25 
cents. 

Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts. No. 
2, with engravings (Gould & Co.), 25 cents. 

CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, for September (Francis & 
Co ), 30 cents. 

ECLECTIC COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 
From the works of Heary and Scott, and above a tus 
dred other authors, Complete in 2 large vols. with en- 
gravings (R. T. Shannon). 

ENGINEERS’, CONTRACTORS’, AND SURVEYORS’ 
Pocket Table Book. By J.M. Scribner. 1 vol. (Hun 


tington & Savage). 
FLOWERS PERSONIFIED. No. 5, with ver; seat 
colored engravings (Martin), 25 cts. 
| FRUITS OF AMERICA. By Hovey, No. 2, with very 
ae colored engravings (Boston, Hovey; New 
ork, Henry Kernot, nt), $1. 
| HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Select 
| edand arranged, with Short Biographical and Critic! 


2 Notices. By Charles Knight. 2 thick paris, 12m». pp, 

Orchestra, and on Playing from Score. 2d edition, re- | ecelrru AL EPITAPus. 18mo. pp. 108. cloth, 2s.6d.;| 10 = iley tae e Ny! 25. 
vised, corrected, and augmented, by Joseph Warren, | _ imp. 18mo. cloth, 4s. < 4 . . ony 
18m. pp. 130, cloth, 3s. . — _STILLINGFLEET (E. W.)—Clerical Qualifications and | —— re —y~~ tsi pee heees “s 

HANDBOOK for Travellers in Egypt ; including Descrip- Restless Times. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed, Is. | Secursoa tascagn lewess is 1844 an 5. By Mrs. 
tions of the Course of the Nile to the Second Cataract, | SHAKSPEARE.—Religious and Moral Sentences, culled | 


Western and Eastern Literary and Scientific Institution. | - sewed, Is. 

By Hector Galvin, M.D. 8vo. pp. 70, sewed, Is. | ROBSON (J.)—Questions on Dr. Schmitz’s History of | 
GARBET (J.)—Christ on Earth, in Heaven, and on the | Rome. By John Robson, B.A. I2mo. pp. 100, cloth 

Judgment Seat. By the Rev. J.Garbett. 2 vols. 12mo.;| _ limp, 2s. 

pp. 870, cloth, 12s. | RUSSIAN and English Pocket Dictionary. Stereotype 
HALL (C. R.)—On the System of the Great Sympathetic | _ edition, 18mo. (Leips.) pp. 800, 43. ; bound, 5s. 

Nerve. By ©. Radcliffe Hall, M.D. Part 1, 8vo. sewed, | SAND (G.)—The Works of George Sand. By Matilda M. 


10s. 6d. Hays. Vol. 4, the Companion of the Tour of France. 
HAMILTON'S Catechism on the Art of Writing for an' Square, pr. 408, cloth 5s. 6d * 


A. Nicholson. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 456 (Baker & Scribner 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids and Thebes, the Over- 
land Transit to India, the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, the 
Oases, &c ; being a New Edition, corrected and con- 
densed, of Modern Egypt and Thebes. By Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, F.R.8. 12mo. pp. 408, cloth, 15a. 


HOTSON (W. C.)—An Exemplitied Edition of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners’ General Order relating to Accounts; 
furnishing an Exemplification ofa Half- Year's Accounts. 
By W. C. Hotson, Folio, pp. 116, roan, 12s. 

HOWELL (M. J.)\—The Handbook of Millinery; com- 
prised in aseries of Lessons for the Formation of Bon- 
nets, Capotes, Turbans, Caps, Bows, &c : to which is 
appended, a Treatise on Taste and the blending of 
Colors; also an Essay on Corset making. By Mrs. M. 
J. Howell. Post 8vo. pp. 140, illustrated with designs, 
cloth 5s. 

ISELIN (8.)—My Dream Book: Poems. By Sophia Iselin. 
Fep. 8vo0. pp. 158, cloth, 3s. 6d.; silk, 53. 

JESSE (J. H.j—Literary and Historical Memorials of 
London. By J. Heneage Jesse, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
918, cloth, 2as. 

JOUNSON (G. W.)—The Strawberry ; its Culture, Uses, 
and History. By George W. Johnson and Robert Reid. 
12imo. pp. 132, cloth, 2. 6d. 

JOHNSO (C. W.)—Modern Agricultural Improvements ; 
being a Supplement to the British Husbandry of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. By 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, F.R.S, 8vo. pp. 184, cloth, 3s. 

KELLY'S (W.)—Tables for determining the Cubical 
Contents of Earthwork in the Constraction of Railways 
and Common Roads, whether in Level Ground or Side 
Cutting. By William Kelly. 
cloth, 5s. 

KIRK (J.)—The Cloud Dispelled ; or, the Doctrine of Pre- 
destination Examined. By John Kirk. 18mo. pp. 304, 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

KLATTOWSKI (W. K.)—The German Manual, for the 
Young and for Self-Tuition. By W.Klauer Klattowski 
2d edition, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1003, cloth, 16s. 

—— Dialogues Choisis Allemands et Francais, suivis d’un 
“Epistolaire Allemand, contenant des Modéles de Cor- 
respondance, les Titres d’Honneur, &c. &c. Recueillis 

ar W. Kiauer Klattowski. I2mo. pp. 268, cloth, 5s. 

KLEE (Dr. H.)—A Treatise on the Church. Translated 
from the German of the Rev. Dr. H. Klee, by the Rev. 
Edward Cox, D.D. Fep. pp. 228, cloth, 33. 6d. 

LEWIS (D.)—Notes on the Nature and Extent of the 


8vo. (Dublin), pp. 70, | 


| from the Works of Shakspeare, compared with Sacred 
| Passages drawn from Holy Writ. Dedicated to the 
| Shakspeare Society, by a Member. 

| with Portrait, cloth, 8s. 

| SIMSON (R.) —The Elements of Euclid: viz. The First 
| Six Books, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth. 
| From the Text of Robert Simson, M.D). Carefully cor- 


rected by Samuel Maynard. New edition, 18mo. pp. | yy 


| 330, roan, 5s 

le, showing the relative importance of the Agricultural, 
| Manufacturing, Shipping, Colonial, Commercial, and 
| Mining Interests of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and 
| its Dependencies, in Numbers, Capital, and Annual Pro- 
ductions. Compiled from the Census of 1841 and other 
Official Returos. Royal 8vo. pp. 204, cloth, 15s. 


| 
} 


SPORTS, PASTIMES. AND CUSTOMS OF LONDON, | 


Ancient and Modern ; with [itustrative Anecdotes. 12mo. 
pp. 68, sewed, 6d. 
| STOWELL (H.)—Popery in England ia the 19th Century, 
a Warning to Protestants: a Lecture delivered before 
the Islington Protestant Institute, Monday, June 28th, 
1847, by the Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A. 8vo. pp. 46, 
sewed, Is. 
8ST. IGNATIUS.—The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola; translated from the authorized Latin, with 
Extracts from the Literal Version, and Notes of the Fa- 
ther Rothaun. By Charles Seeger, M.A To which is 
prefixed a Preface by the Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. 
Fep. pp. 138, cloth, 4s. 
SWEDISH and Engiish Pocket Dictionary. Stereotype 
edition, 18mo. pp. 774, 43.; bound, 5s. 


Watering Places. 12mo. pp. 110, with maps and 50 il- 
lustrations by Thos. and Edward Gilks, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S MANUAL Vol. 1, 

12ino. pp. 286, cloth, 2s. 

SYMONS (J.C.)—A Plea for Schools, which sets forth 
the Dearth of Education and the Growth of Crime, and 
proves the Fallacy of Mr. Baines’s Statistics; By Jelin- 
ger C. Symons. Small 4to. pp. 74, sewed, Is. 6d. 

THOMAS (G. P.)—Poems, by Powell Thomas, 
oe poo Tt ~ 8vo. pp. 274, cloth, 6s. 

THORNTHWAITE (W. H.)—A Guide to Photography ; 
containing Simple and Practical Details of the most im- 

Processes tor the Production of Pictures by Light. 
y W. H. Thornthwaite. 8vo sewed, 2s. 





SYLVAN’S Pictorial Hand-book to the Clyde and its | 


} 


| SPACKMAN'’S Analysis of the Occupation of the Peo- 


| 
i 
} 





KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE for September (Allen), 
50 cen 


- ts. 
2d edition, pp. 244, 1. 4NDLORD AND TENANT'S GUIDE. By an Ator 


i 12mo. (C. M. Saxton), 25 cts. 
LOUIS XIV.—His Court and Times. By Miss Pardoe 
Part 6 (completing the work) beautifully illustrated 
(Harpers), 50 ets. 
ARGARET GRAHAM. A Novel. 
James (T. Wiley, Jr.), 25 cts. 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, for August. 
reprint (L. Scott & Co.), 50 cts. ; 
PASTOUREL,;; or, the Sorcerer of the Mountain. From 
the French of F. Soulié. pp. 219 (Williams), 59 cts. 
PICTORIAL LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. eu 
bracing Anecdotes Ilustrative of his Character. 1200 
beautifully printed (Lindsay & Blakiston), 50 cts. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 
(Harpers), 25 cts. ves 
RANDOM SHOTS AND SOUTHERN BREEZE= 
New and cheaper edition 2 vols. I2mo. (Harper 


70 cts. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
America. No. 4 (Zieber & Co.), 25 cts. 

RICHES HAVE WINGS; or, a Tale for the Rich end 
Poor. By T.S. Arthur. 1 neat vol. 18ino. pp. 192 (Bs 
ker & Scribner), 374 cts. wer 

SABBATH SCHOOL GEMS OF MUSIC AND POETS! 
1 vol. (8. 8. Union). : 

SPARKS’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Vol. 16. Second Series. (Life of John Ledyard, the 
American Traveller.) 12mo. (Little & Brown), $!- 

SHAW.—The Journals of Major Samuel Shaw, the fir 
American Consul at Canton. By Josiah Quincy. | vol 
(Crosby & Nichols). " 

SUMMA THEOLOGIZ Selecta e Patribus. With 
Notes, by Dr. Mason. 1} vol. (Stanford & Swords). _ 

SILLIMAN’S American Journal of Science and Art, !° 
August and September. (Francis & Co.) $!. 

TAYLER.—Lady Mary; or, Not of the World. By t 

Rev. C. B. Tayler. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 276 (Stanford & 

Swords), 75 cts. 

TRACTS FOR THE NEW TIMES. No. 3 (J. Alle?) 


124 cts. 

WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Transtated and 

Annotated by Rev. Dr. Trail. No. 4 English edition 
(G. Virtue), $1. 


By G. P. RB 
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LEAFLETS OF MEMORY FOR 1848. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


NO. 23 MINOR STRE 
Will Publish early in Septe 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 


AN ILLUMINATED 


EDITED BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 


PRINTED ON SNOW-WHITE PAPER, AND 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWELVE SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 


I]. ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE. 
I. THE PORTRAIT. 
UL ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGE. 
(Natural Bridge of Virginia.) 
1V, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
V. ILLUMINATED STANZAS, 
VI. CHURCH OF GUADALUPE. 


DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN. 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, -lugust 4th, 





THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW | 


Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 
velations; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 

Thes? Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 
pages, handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at 
#2 WD. 

The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. 8. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 

Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 

LYON & FISHBOUGH, 


jy3iet Williamsburg, L. I. 





ee 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


DER NIBELUNGE LIED, with beautiful woodcuts. 
Elegantly bound. g10. 


ULFILAS, Veteris et novi testamenti versionis Gothica | 


fragmenta que supersunt ad fidem codd. castigata 
latinitate donata adnotatione critica instructa cum glus- 
sario et grammatico lingue Gothice conjunctis curis 
ediderunt Hb. de Gabelentz et Dr. F. Loeber. 2 vols. 
4to. bound. $15. 

SRI 
Sanskrit und Deutch, bound. $7. 

PBABODHA CHANDRODAYA, ed. scholiisque in- 
struxit Herman Brockhass, bouud. $2 59. 

FREUND Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache. 4 vols. 
bound. $17. 

AST. Lexicon Platonicum, sive vocum Platonicarum 
index. 3 vols. bound. 0 50. 

HEINSIUS Wérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache mit 


Bezeichnung der Aussprache und Betonung. 5 vols. 
bound, $11. 


KALTSCHMIDT, Wérterbuch der Englischen und der | 


Deutschen Sprache. Stereotypausgabe, bound. $250. 


—— Gasammt-Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 4to. 


bound. $6 75 


EBERHARD UND MAAS. Synonymik in einem kridisch- 
sinnverwandten 


philosophischen Worterbuche der 


SOMADEVA BHATTA’S Mirchensammlung. | 


ET, PHILADELPHIA, 
mber, the Fourth Volume of 


ANNUAL FOR 1848. 


BOUND IN THE MOST ELEGANT STYLE. 
Viz. °=— 


VIL. MARY. 
Vill. THE FAIR PRIZE. 
IX. RESIGNATION. 
X. LADY ISABEL. 
XL. THE LOVERS. 
XU. THERESA. 
sll 3t 


| STATIONERS’ HALLS, 





%5 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF | 
every description of 


| BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND| 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting | 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the | 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the | 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- | 





faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and allper- | 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— | 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- | 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS 


PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 


THIRTEENTH | 


TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12ru, 1847. 


| The undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 

| 

| binders’ Stock, Paper, §c., 

to be sold according to the Rules and Regulations previ- 
| ously observed. 

Invoices should be received previous to the Ist of Sep- 
tember, as the Catalogue will then be put to Press. Con- 
tributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding 
their goods early. 


wane der hoch deutschen Muridart. 6 vols. bound, | ©” the receipt of Goods. 


| 


GEORGES Lateini 
Handworterbuch. 4 vols. bound. 


$8 50. 
WACHLER. Handbuch der Geschichte der Literatur 
4 vols. bound. 50. 





“ $8 
GERVINUS, Geschichte der poetischen National-Litera- 
6 


tur der Deutschen. 5 vols. bound. 


. $16. 
WEILAND UND C. ACKERMANN. Bibel Atlas, 3d 


edition, 1845. $1. 
SCHUBERT. Die Symbolik des Traumes, bound. $1 50. 


BECKER. Handbuch der — Alterthiimer. 3 


Vols. with 2 suppim. bound. 


GRAFE. Allgemeine 2 vols. bound. $4. 


> Piadagogik. 
yh a Kiret liche Geographie und Statistik. 3 vols. 
WOLFGANG MENZEL. Geschichte der Deutschen bis 
50 


suf die neuesten vols 4to. bound. 


Tage. 2 ¥ 
M. T. CICERONIS OPERA. Tauchnitz ed. 10 vol. 


PLATONIS OPERA. Ditto 8 vols. $2 50. 
The most Latin and Greek authors of Teubner'’s ed. 
BIBLIOTHECA patrum 


ecclesiasticoru 
Sten” Sersdort. 12 vols. $7 7 


und deutsch-lateinisches 


en 


HAYDEN, ELLIOT & CO., 
Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 

No. 209 Main street. 

jy24 10t 


° Cincinnati, July 71, 1847. 


~ LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, E ed, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing -“ oe ganna Leads, 

c., &e. 


No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is recei I 
from Eu , and that he is to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as Jow rates, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States. 





Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
in the country. 13 tf 








| National Debis, Mr. Jefferson's Views of. 
| Repudiation in England. 


| South Sea Bubble, Account of, by Doubleday. 
| United States, Finances, Revenue, Debts of, 


| tion of the banks of every State in the Union—financial 
| condition of the several States—important law cases re- 


CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Book- | 


N. B. Consignments of Books and Stationéry received | 
for Auction or Private Sales, and liberal advances made | 


fresh supplies by every packet 


L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 


THE 


a 19 1 r, T 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND STATE FINANCIAL REGISTER, 
Devoted to the dissemination of Bank Statistics, 
State Statistics, sound principles of Bank- 
ing and Currency, English and 
American Law decisions in refer- 
ence to the business of Banks 
and Bankers, principles 
of Life Insurance, 

Savings Banks,&c. 

“No expectation of forbearance or indulgence should 
be encouraged. Favor and benevolence are not the attri- 
butes of good banking. Strict justice and the rigid perfor- 
mance of contracts are its proper foundation.” 

“The Revenue of the State is the State; in effect, all 
depends upon it, whether for support or reformation.” 

Published monthly, 8vo. pp. 64. $3 per annum. 


 -% 
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Contents of Nos. for July, August, and September, 1847. 
Bank Statistics—Connecticut, location, loans, specie, cir- 5 
culation of 37 banks, 
Maine, location, loans, specie, circulation of 21 banks. j 
New York, banks of, é 
Ohio, location, loans, specie, circulation of 45 banks, 
Bank of Charleston, condition of, 1846 and °47, } 
Planters’ Bank of Tennessee, } 
Banks of New Orleans, } 
Bank Items—New Banks, &c. . 
Capital (nature of), and Functions of Money. 


Coins and Coinage of England, History of. fl 
Currency of France, Great Britain, Hamburg, and Russia. re 
France, Currency of. t 


Girard (Stephen), Biographical Sketch of. 
Great Britain, Financial Crisis in, by Lord Ashburton. 
Debate on the Cotton Trade of. 
Currency of. 
and Spain. Pe 
Hamburg, Currency of. vs 
Legal Miscellany—Cashiers’ Bonds, Union Bank vs. Sollee. M 
Bills of Exchange. 
Notice of Protest, Time, Demand, &c. 
London, Review of the Private and Joint-Stock Banks of. 
Clearing House, Description of. 
Life Insurance, Principles and Practice of. 


Russia, Currency of. 

Savings’ Banks, On the Advantages of. 
Scotland, Banks and Currency of. 

Spain, Debate upon the Protested Bonds of. 


The present volume of the Bankers’ Magazine (July, 
1847 to June 1848), will contain an exhibit of the condi- 


| lating to banks, bankers, bills of exchange, notes, notaries, 
| life insurance, &c —selections from recent works relating 
| to banking and currency, life insurance, savings’ banks, &c. 


Published Monthly, at Three Dollars per annum. 
NEW YORK, 17 WALL STREET. 


Copies of the first volume (July, 1846 to June, 1847), can 
be had upon application by mail to the publisher. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Tue Bankers’ MaGazine.—This is the title of a very 
useful periodical, under the editorship of Mr. J. 8S. Ho- 
maANs. Itis the only satisfactory record in the country of 
that important class of statistics referring to Finance, Cur- 
rency, and Banking operations. The number for Novem- 
ber is the most valuable that has yet been issued. The 
first paper is an article upon the Finances of the war of 
1812, of peculiar interest at this time, when the state of " 
the treasury is the subject of such general concern. f 
Other articles in the Magazine convey to its readers a f 
great amount of useful information upon the debts of the : 
| States. and the history and condition of banking in all 
commercial countries, which they would find it very diffi- 
cult otherwise to obtain —WN. York Evening Post, Nov. 10. 
Tue Bankers’ MaGazine ano State Financiay Re- 
aister.—The August number of this valuable journal is : 
| before us, and we regard it as a most excellent number of @ 
| avery useful publication, The “ List of Foreign Bank- 
| ers,”’ from the London Bankers’ Magazine, is an instruct- 
| ive article, and will prove very serviceable to travellers. 
A Summary of American law decisions relative to banks 
is a pirticuljarly valuable article to all bank officers. No 
President, Cashier, or Teller of a Bank should be without 
it. There are many other articles in this number of great 
merit. We confidently recommend the publication to all 
who are interested in the subjects upon which it treats.— 
National Intelligencer, August 21, 1846. 


THE FUNDING SYSTEM OF THE U. STATES AND , 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. ' 

fe” Copies of this work will be supplied by the under- 
signed, by mail, to any part of the United States, postage : 
paid ; price Five Dottars, including postage. { 

J. SMITH HOMANS, 
Publisher and Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 
Wantep.—Canvassers for the Bankers’ Magazine, 
for the Southern and Western States. Canada, &c. Ad- 
dress the publisher, or make personal application at 17 
Wall street. 

Ic Advertisements of Booksellers, Stationers, Brokers, 
&c. inserted, at the rate of $50 per page, or one dollar per 
line per annuin. 818 it* 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


1. THE MIRROR OF LIFE; a wholly original work, 

the Literary contents by eminent American authors, 
with eleven illustrations engraved from Designs made 
for the book by American Artists, edited by Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill, beautifully printed, and richly bound in various 
styles. 
SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, with eight beautiful illustrations, from 
Scriptural Scenes, engraved on Steel by Sartain, edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, printed on fine paper, 
and elegantly bound. 

. SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, the third 
edition, edited by Rufus W. Griswold, with eight illus- 

trations, in various bindings. 

. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 
second edition, edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, 
with eight illustrations, in various bindings. 

. THE [ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY, 
an imperial 8vo. volume, with six beautiful Illustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and twenty-eight elegantly 
Illuminated pages, from designs by Schmitz; each page 
printed with a chaste and ornamental border, richly 
bound in white calf Turkey morocco, or embossed 
cloth. 


ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


With Colored Illustrations. 


1. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. Eight 
illustrations. 

2. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF MARION. Eight illus- 
trations. 

3. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
Eight illustrations. 

4. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF FRANKLIN. Eight 
illustrations. 

5. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF TAYLOR. Eight illus- 
trations. 

6. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF JACKSON. Eight 
illustrations. 

7. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF NAPOLEON. Eight il- 
lustrations. 

With a large assortment of plain and colored Juvenile 
ooks. 
ALSO, 

WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations, beautifully bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, 
and Turkey morocco. 

Gy" Orders solicited from the Trade. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia. 
Orders from Booksellers for Medical, School, Juvenile, 
or Miscellaneous Books filled promptly, and at the very 
lowest prices. el8tf 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO. 


Have in Press, and will soon Publish, 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L. Maria 
Child. With thirty fine woodcuts. 


2. OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours 
of a Student in Paris. 


. MIDSUMMER EVE; a Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. 


. AURELIAN,; or, the Story of Probus: being a Sequel 
to Zenobia, or Letters from Paimyra. By William 
Ware. 


. BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT of Curiosities, Art, 
and Mind. Second Series. 1 thick vol. profusely 
[ilustrated. 


6. THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tucker- 
man, Esq. Third edition. sl8tf 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of ing the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

.M. H. Newman & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 

Paine & Burgess. ©. 8. Francis & Co. 

American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 
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NEW VOLUME 


Valuable and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MORTON AND GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SERIES OF READERS. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Parley's Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., ete. 
EW Editions, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by 
the best Artists, well Bye on ‘handsome paper,—the 
most attractive series of School Readers in market. 
GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER. 72 pages, | 
18mo. half bound. 
GOODRICH’S SECOND SCHOOL READER. 144pp.|_&@" The volumes already published of this elegan; 
18mo. half bound. | and cheap series of valuable Standard Works, comprisin:. 
GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER. 218 pp. | ¢ others, R ’s Lives of Leo X. and Lorenzo, the 
1Gmo. half roan. | Magnificent ; Sismondi’s Literature of Europe ; Beckinyn’s 
GOODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER. 240 pp. | History of Inventions; Lanzi's History of Painting 
12mo. half roan. | Coxe’s House of Austria: Lamartine’s Girondins, &:. 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER. 384 pp. ©¢-; together with the “Extra Volume” and the 
12mo. full sheep. | “ Scientific Library ;” are constantly on sale. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL PRIMER. 96 pp. 16mo. half 


cloth. 
THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo 


These Readers contain a full system of Lessons on | 
Enunciation, Articulation, and Rhetorical Practice. 
BRONSON’S ELOCUTION ; or, Vocal Philosophy. 

340 pp. 8vo. embossed cloth. j 


COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


BY 8. G. GOODRICH. BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 
Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” etc., -. ” or 
In two Parts. All most elegantly illustrated by Engray- | P a 
ings, Plans, and Stylographic Maps, closely printed English and European Works, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


on superfine, heavy paper, neatly bound in 
half roan, cloth sides. 
PRIMARY SERIES. | ae DELPHIN CLASSICS. Seriptores Latini in Usum 
Five vols., each 216 pages, 18mo. pt nag ee yy om — peeeeniine, Con 
PARLEY’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH AME. Spec u icum e it onum, et Indicibus locuple 
rica. Comprising the United States; with Notices of | — ——— Sate ot Tmpensis A.d 
Mexico, Canada, &c. py. vols. is, uncut, a complete set. $150. 
PRIMARY HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of thy 
In preparation. | Royal Society of London, from their commencement in 
PRIMARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. In prepa-| 1665 to 1836. Abridged, with Notes and Biographical 
ang HISTORY OF AFRICA. } | Illustrations. 53 vols. 4to. half calf, fine set. $225. 
aman * un Preps | THE WORKS OF PLATO; viz. his fifty-five Dialozoes 
PRIMARY HISTORY OF ASIA. Including! nd twelve Epistles, translated from the Greek. Nine 
Bible History. In preparation. of the Dialogues by F Sydenham, and the remainder by 
ADVANCED SERIES. Thomas Taylor; with occasional Annotations ani 
Two vols., of upwards of 500 pages 12mo. each. | Copious Notes. 5 vols. 4to. full russia, a splendid 
CO oat ade tron | copy. $50. 
MODERN HIS’ - In preparation. ip , Yetpinal « with 
Attention is invited to the above Histories. The two se- | 9 gy 4 a ee - eel : a 
ries together will supply the wants of all classes in Com- | Enlarged, by Des Maineaus. The last edition. 5 ~ 
mon and High Schools. No expense has been spared to full calf, y —— 
make them superior to preceding works. The remaining | F : 
volumes will appear without delay. | TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 3 vols. 4to. call 
GRAMMATICAL SERIES. | gilt. $21. 


m _By Notte Batter, A.M. |HOLINSHED’S CHRONICLES of England, Scotian, 
BUTLER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAM-! and Ireland. Reprinted from the original edition, with 

mar. ennreuae pops or TUE ENGLIau | all the Castrations. 6 vols. 4to. russia extra. $55. 

Language. Pp. 240, 12mo. half bound. : |SIR JOHN FROISSART’S CHRONICLES of England, 

Strongly recommended by the best ‘Teachers, as possess- | France, Spain, Portugal, Scotland, Brittany, Flanders, 
ing numerous peculiar advantages, in point of adaptation, | 94 the adjoining Countries. Translated from the 
practical character, progressiveness, treatment of Adjec- | original French by Lord Berners. 2 vols. 4io. hail 
tives, Pronouns (and especially the “ Compound Relative | cals. 
pronoun”), Tenses, Moods, Auxiliaries, Adverbs, Preposi- THE ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY ; a Miscellaneous 
tions, Analysis, Syntax, Verbs (including some construc-| Assemblage of Topography, History, Biography, Cus 
tions heretofore entirely overlooked), Prosody, Punctuation, toms and Manners. By Francis Grose and ‘Thowas 
and the best selection of Parsing Exercises, drawn from Astell. With numerous Views, Portraits, &c. 4 v's 
standard Authors, and systematically arranged. 4to. half morocco. $30. 

y A.S. BARNES & CO., : 
_ , we maiirmaTon & SAVAGE, New York. | ASIATIC. RESEARCHES; or, Transactions of tle 
a 3lami2m | Society Instituted in Bengal for inquiring into the li\s- 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD. Le 
PRINTER, 


KERR'S GENERAL HISTORY AND COLLECTION 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
Imported and for Sale, by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
(Agents for H. G. Bohn), 
7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE ; and of the Affiir, oy 
Italy, from the Earliest times to the death of Loren,, 
the Magnificent; together with the “ Prince.” ayy 
various Historical Tracts by Niccolo Machiavelli, 4 
new Translation, with Index and Fine Portrait of 
Machiavelli. 1 vol. complete. $1. 











IMPORTANT WORKS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


For Sale by 





Order: forming a Complete History of the Origin oni 
« large assurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- | JONES’S (SIR WILLIAM) WORKS ; with a Life of 


| Progress of Navigation, Discovery, and Commerce, \y 

Sea end Land ; from the earliest Ages to the preset! 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best | = a By Lord Teignmouth. Portraits. 13 vo’ 
style and on the most reasonable terms. | Svo.calf. $32. 


| 
of Voyages and Travels. Arranged in Systemave 
time. Maps and Charts. 18 vols. 8vo. calf. $3. 
BZ, CRAIGHEAD having reptenished his Office with a eR ae 6 pe tee Cans. SUB. oe 


Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. | L'ART DE VERIFIER LES DATES DES FAlTS 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing | Historiques, des Chartes, etc.; avant lére Chretien’ 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of | depuis ta naissance de J. C. par une religieux de 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) | congregation de 8S. Maur, ré-imprimé avec des corre” 
upon the utmost care bemg taken to ensure their correct-| tions et annotations etcontinué jusqu’a !’an 1750. Ps! 
ness. M. de Saint Allais, avec la continuation jusqu’a 10s 
POWER PRESS WORK. jours par une société de Savants et la ehronologie od 
Having several Power Presses of the latest construction — de | —" par M. Warden. 41 vols. 

(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in agapaienys o vith the 

operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a |THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE; with! 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and | Corrections and Illustrations of various Commentsm 
at very moderate charges. * — are ~— Notes by ne plein 

3 a 

STEREOTYPING eorge Steevens. Fifth edition, rev’ a 


by Isaac Reed, with a Glossarial Index. Portraits. 
Executed in the best and most substantial manner. fy; vols. 8vo. calfextra. $38. 
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A SMALL CONSIGNMENT OF MACKENZIE’S (HENRY).—THE MAN OF THE | 


4 . World. Sth edition, 5 vols. 12mo. calf. $6 50. Fine | 

CH 0 I C E L I B R A R Y B 0 0 K S 9 copy — scarce. Lond. 1795. | 
FOR SALE BY MAUNDRELL’S JOURNEY FROM ALEPPO TO 

Jerusalem (A. D. 1697), and a Journal from Grand Cairo 


| 
WILEY & PUTNAM. to Mount Sinai, &c. 8vo. halfcalf. $2 25. Lond. 1810. | 


ANSPACH.—Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. | PAPERS PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT IN I813— 
Written by herself. 2 vols. 8vo. halfcalf. $4 50. (Comprising many relating to the American War). 8vo. 
Lond. 1826. very scarce, calf. $7 50. Lond. 1813. 


ARRIAN’S VOYAGE ROUND THE EUXINE SEA. | NICOLAS (SIRN.HARRIS). TESTAMENTA VETUS- 
Translated with maps and plates. 4to. boards. $2 75. ta, being illustrations from Wills of Manners, Custuis, | 
Oxford, 1805. &c., as well as of the Descents and Possessions of many | 


5 ss distinguished families from the reign of Henry IL. to 2 
ARUNDINES CAMI, SIVE MUSARUM rey § Elizabeth. 8vo. calf, scarce. $6 75. Lond. 1826. 


ciensium, lusus Canori, ed. H. Drury, A.M., 8vo. $4 25. 

eRe: Lond. 1843 | MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS: TRANSLATED FROM | 

| the most accurate French edition of Peter Coste. Best | 
*RRINGTON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF | iti OE Se) ~ 

— IL, Richard and John. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf. | edition. 3 vols. R.8vo. calf—scarce. $9 50. Lond. 1811. 
$3 50. Lond. 1709.; POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, with 

Notes by Gilbert Wakefield. 9 vols. 8vo. Large type, 

old calf. $18. Lond. 1806. 


RABELAIS’ WORKS. By Urquhart, Motteux, Du Chat, 


se 4 and Ozeli. Best edition. 5 vols. 18mo. Old calf, 

BOOK OF FARES SRS Cones ay Family neat—very rare. $15. Lond. 1750. 
bearing, x th 4000 en- — . = > mere TV 

Dearne, OY ee $550. Lond. 1840, | ROGERS'S (ELIZA).—LIVES OF THE TWELVE | 

~ : - | Caesars. 5 vols. 8vo.bound. $7.75. Lond. 1811. 

OK AEL'S OONS. By R. Catter- | 

BOOK OF RAPHAEL'S CARON TO ee Se | SCRIBBLEOMANIA ; OR, THE PRINTER'S DEVILS | 


mole, with fine engravings on steel. vo. 7 1845 Polichronicon. A Sublime Poem. 8vo. half bound. | 
TR $1 25. Lond. 1815. 


BUTLER (CHAS.)—Life of Grotius. Svo. boards. $2. | sewapn (ANNA).—Letters in 6 vols. and Poetical | 


3 < atthe gge org le og $1 75. | Works, edited by Sir Walter Scott. 4 vols., in all 10 vols. 
’ : 5 j Lond. 1811. 


Lond. 1825-39,| }2mo. cal{—fine copy—scarce. 16. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, the splendid illustrated | SHAW’S GENERAL ZOOLOGY, or System atic Natu- 
edition, original impressions. Royal 8vo. vellum, boards, |"! History. With plates, 23 vols. 8vo., French morucco, | 
$12. , bs Lond. 184]. $75. London, 1800. | 


CLARK’S HISTORY OF ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. | SUE.—Le Juif Errant. Edition Mlustrée par Guarini. | 
2 vols. 8v0. bound with plates. $2 75. Lond. 1784. 4 vols. royal 8vo., numerous engravings on Wood, 
- ; $10 50. Paris, 1845 | 
COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. 7 vols. 
an. aoe VORLD. i. lent | SWIFT'S WORKS, edited by Sir Walter Scott, 2d edition, | 


Edinburg, 1824). | 
DIBDIN’S BIBLIOMANITIA,; or, Book Madness. A Bibli- . ‘ S dl lee se : oo 
ographical Romance. Illustrated new edition. Royal TAYLOR'S HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POE- 





| 
ROCCACCIO: I! Decamerone. Fine edition, with vig- | 
nettes, &c. Five vols. 8vo. half calf extra, $12 50. 
| 


~ 


Lond. 1757. 


19 vols. 8vo., calf, very scarce, $50. 


8vo. red morocco extra, fine copy. $14. Lond. 1842. try. 3 vols. 8vo., calf, $7 50. London, 1830. | 
DIBDIN’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DECAMERON: or, | TEMPLE'S (Sir WILLIAM) WORKS, fine edition, 4 
‘Ten Days’ Pleasant Di u Illuminated Manu. vols. 8vv., large paper, calf, $8. London, 1770. | 





scripts, and subjects connected with Early Engravings, TIMOUR: Institutes Political and Military, written in 
Typography, and Biography. 3 vols. royal 8vo. full Mogul by the great Timour (Tamerlane). ‘Translated 
Russia, very scarce. $45. Lond. 1817. by Major Davey. 4to., old calf, $450. — London, 1783. 


D'AUBIGNE.—Histoire de la Reformation. 3 parts, royl. | VOLTTAIRIANA. Selected and Translated from the 
8vo. $2 25. Bruxelles, 1844. French, by Mary Julia Young. 4 vols. 12mo., old calf, 
DURER (ALBERT).—Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. | *¢@7¢¢ $450. eeregun deoeen 
Faited by Henry Cole. With fac-similes of the Original | XENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. Translated 
lilustrations, and in the same style of printing and bind- by E. Spelman. 2 vols. 8vo., Maps, &c., fine old copy, 
ing. Small quarto, calf, gilt. $5 50. Lond, 144. calf, $3 25. London, 1749. 


ETONIAN (THE). 3d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. half calf. | WEBER'S (HENRY) METRICAL Romances of the 13th, 

S. Lond. 1833. | 14th, and 15th centuries—published from Ancient Manu- 
scripts. With Introductory Notes, and Glossary. 2 vols 
Himself. 12mo. half calf. 87 cts. New York, 1811. I2mo. calf extra, scarce, $8. London, 1810. 


FISHER’S AN ’ 7 , _. | VOLTAIRE’S WORKS. Translated by Franklin, Smol- 
ed = ag an ee sees ot - lett, and others, 36 vols. 12mo., old calf, scarce, $28 00 


- London, 1778. 
FOSBROOKE’S BRITISH MONACHISM;; or, Manners : 


and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of England. 3d A SMALL CONSIGNMENT OF 
edition, royal 8vo. with plates, calf, extra. $6 50. 


PROISSART.--Iluminated Illustrations By mcterrag | R A R E B 0 0 K S 0 N A M E R I C A, 
THE JESUITS, &C., 


Selected from MSS. in the British Museum. By H. N. 
nated cover. $17 50. FOR SALE 


Hamphries, Esq. Royal 8vo. morocco, extra, illumi- 
GILPIN'S WORKS on Forest Scenery, Gardening, the | JTN 7 r1¢ 
Picturesque, de. ti Sil itis quastteun enapovinns. BY WILEY & PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 
‘ne copy, 12 vols. 8vo. calf, extra. $40. Lond. 1808. | AMERICA; or, an Exact Description of the West Indies, 
HERRICK'S HESPERIDES ; or, Work both Human and &c. Faithfully represented by N.N. Gent. 18mo. half 
Divine. 2 vols. 18mo. ealf.’ $2 50. Lend. 1844 moroceo. $5 50. Lond. 1657. 


GRAMMONT.— Com BLOME (Rhd.)—Description of the Island of Jamaica, 
hauler cee Ter eee ates with the other Isies and Territories in America to 
Vols. 8vo. calf. $5. ‘ Lond. 1811. which the English are related, 18mo. wea ey 

GORTHE. ristics . 
Pye Chamete of Goethe, from the German | Cy AULMER (Chas.)—Le Nouveau-Monde or L’ Ameri- 


fV ii 2 Bu, 
cae ae liiller, &e. By Sarah Austin. 3 vols. post 8vo. que Christienne, &c. 2vols.18mo. $7 50. Paris, 1659 


calf, extra. $6. Lond. 1833. 
JACKSON (Z.)—“Shakspeare’s Genius Justified ; bein CONSIDERATIONS for the Plantacon of New England. 
Restorations ~ Fare oot os Mee MSS. 9 pp. email quario, half bound. $7 50. N.D. 
$3 soe ated the Commentators. 8vo. halt calf, scarce. o* Written about 1660. 
es : Lond. 1819. | HERRERA. Historia General de los Hechos de los 
OF THE r : . Castellanos en las Islos y Tierra firme de el Mar 
Almanzor, and — ILLUSTRIOUB MON ARC a Oceano. Escrita par Antonio de Herrera Coronista, 
h: ’ the Revolutions of the Caliphs. 8vo. . : 
alf morocco, Lond. 1693. Mayor de su M. de las Indias y su Coronista de Castilla. 


; 5 vols. folio, half bound, uncut, fine copy. $25. 
MeRLARTS SPANISH BALLADS. Iilustrated by ae 
= veer a ond. 1842. HOSPINIANO (Rodolpho)—Historia Jesuitica : hoc est, 
7 , : de Origine, Regulis, Constitutionibus, Privilegiis, Incre- 

LOUDON" y g R 
half N’S GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 10 vols. 8vo. | mentis, Progressu, et Propagatione ordinis Jesuitarum- 
lf bound Lond. 1828. | Folio, oldcalf. $2 75. Tiguri, 1719. 





EUGENE.—Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy. By 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


N.B.—The List of “ Library Books” on the last page of the last No. “ Literary World” was advertised by Witry & Purnan, N. Y. 


KEREN (Otto.)\—Neu Niederland und Guajana. {Short 


Description of the New Netherlands (New York), and 
Guiana.] Translated into German from the Dutch. 
Small 4to. bound in morocco by Hayday. $12 50. 
Leipsic, 1672. 
MARTYR (Peter).—De Novo Orbe; or the Historie of the 
West Indies. Containing the Actes and Adventures of 
the Spanyardes, &c. Written by Peter Martyr. Com 
prised in 8 Decades. Translated by R. Eden and M. 
Lok. Small 4to. half bound. 36. Lond. 1612, 


MAYHEW’S INDIAN CONVERTS: or, Some Account 
of the Lives and Dying Speeches of Indians, &c. &vo. 
$1 50. Lond. 1727. 


NOVA FRANCIA;; or, the Description of that part o 
New France which is one Continent with Virginia. 
Described in the three late Voyages, &e. Translated 
outof French by P. E. [rondelle.} small 4to. rare, half 
bound. $12 50. Lond. 1609 


NOVA TYPIS Transacta Navigatio. Novi Orbis Indie 
Occidentalis, &c. Authore Fr. Don  Philopono. 
Folio, curious plates, half bound, very rare, $12. 

—— 1621. 

PERALTA BARNUEO: Lima Fundada O Conquista del 
Peru. Poema Heroico, &c., &. Small 4to. vellum. 
[Very rare: see Bib Grenvilliana.) $15. Lima, 1732. 


PURCHAS—His Pilgrims, in five books. 5 vols. folio, 
calf, very fine set, in excellent condition. $175. 
eae woe ‘ Lond. 1625. 
«* This is an unusually fine copy, and such as rarely 
occurs, 


RAMUSIO: Della Navigationi et Viaggi. 'Terza editione 
3 vols. folio. $20 Venetia, 1563. 


| RELACION DEL VIAGE que por orden de sa Magestad 


y acu erdode el Real Consejo de Qudras, &c., &c. 
Small 4to. vellum. (Madrid.) No date. 


TORQUEMADA: Monarchia Indiana, con el origen y 
guerras de los Indivs Occidentales, etc. 3 vols. folio, 
fine copy—maps and plates. $25. Madrid, 1723. 


- ACONTINUATION OF 
WILEY & PUTNAM’S 
LAST WEEK’S LIST 


OF 


STANDARD LIBRARY WORKS. 


ADDISON’S WORKS —The Miscellaneous Works of 
Joseph Addison. 4 vols. 12mo. calf, neat. 87 25. 

Oxford, 1830. 

BURDER’S ORIENTAL CUSTOMS; or, an Lllustra- 

tion of the Sacred Scriptures. A new edition enlarged. 

1 vol. 8vo.calf. $3 50. Lond. 1840. 


COOK'S VOYAGES.—The Voyages of Captuin’ James 
Cook. Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings 
in wood; with an Appendix, &c. 2 vols. Royal &vo. 
calf extra. $12 50. Lond. 1846, 


D'ISRAELI’S MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE.— 
Literary Miscellanies, Quarrels of Authors, Calamities 
of Authors, Character of James the First, ‘The Literary 
Character. 1 vol. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1840. 


DUNLOP'’S HISTORY OF FICTION; being a critical 
account of the most celebrated works of Fiction from 
the earliest Greek Romance to the novels of the present 
age. Third edition, in 1 vol.8vo. calf. $6 50. 

Lond. 1845, 


HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with Smollett’s 
Continuation. Complete in one vol. Portraits of Hume 
and Smollett, and a short memoir of Hume, written b 
himself. 1 vol. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1846. 


LEIGH HUNT’S SEER AND INDICATOR. In 1 vol. 
8vo. morocco extra. $5. Lond. 1840. 


MIDDLETON’S LIFE OF CICERO. 2 vols. &vo. calf, 
neat. 36. Lond. 1819, 


PALEY’S WORKS. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. By the Rev. D. 8. Wayland, M.A. 5 vols. 
8vo. halfcalf. $9. Lond. 1837. 


RITTER’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
Translated from the German, by A. J. W. Morrison. 3 
vols. 8vo. calf, neat. $12 50. Lond. 1838. 


ROBERTSON’S COMPLETE WORKS— 
History of Chales V. 
History of America, &c., &c. 
With an Account of his Life and Writings. - Dugald 
Stewart. Portrait, 1 large vol. 8vo. calf. $7 50. 
Lond. 1840, 


STERNE’S WORKS: containing the Life. &c., of 
Tristram Shandy; a Sentimental Journey; Sermons; 
Letters, &c. With a Life of the Author, written by 
Himself. 1 vol. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1845. 


WALTON’S LIVES of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, 
and Sanderson. A new Edition, with Illustrative Notes, 
Portraits, &c. Large Paper copy, superbly bound in 
calf, in ancient style. 37. Lond, 1845. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
LINCOLN’S LIVY. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have just published, 


TITUS LIVIUS. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE FIRST FIVE BOOKS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE TWENTY-FIRST AND TWENTY-SECOND BOOKS ENTIRE. 
CHIEFLY FROM THE TEXT OF ALSCHEFSKI. 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BY J. L. LINCOLN, 


with an accompanying Plan of Rome, and a Map of the Passage of Hannibal 
Price $1. 


Professor of Latin in Brown University, 


One vol. 12mo. 


“ We take great pleasure in welcoming this first contribution of the newly appointed Professor of Latin in Brown 
University, to the cause of classical learning. It seems to us to do the greatest credit alike to his accuracy and taste 
as a scholar, und to his good sense and judgment as an instructor. We have had occasion to examine many of the 
recent American editions of classical works designed for Academies and Colleges, and we do not know of one whose 
editing seems to us so thorough and judicious and so well fitted for aiding, in the right manner, the student of Latin 
in the acquisition of that noble language. The portions of the great historian which Professor Lincoln has selected, 
illustrating alike the poetic and the historic eras of the Roman annals, the pure and critical text of Alschefski in which 
they are presented, the plan of ancient Rome, and the excellent map of the route of Hannibal across the Alps, which 
he has incorporated into the work, and especially the judicious and admirable notes which he has prepared on every 
passage of peculiar difficulty, all combine to render this, not only the best school edition of Livy, which has been 
used in this country, but to place it among the best specimens of classical editing which American scholarship has 
hitherto produced. With the notes which accompany the Latin text in this volume, we think all liberal-minded scho- 
lars, whether instructors or pupils, will be especially pleased. They are simple, perspicuous, and always to the point 
of the passage in question. They relate mainly, as it is proper they should, to the grammatical construction, the ren- 
dering of difficult idioms and peculiar usages, yet they are interspersed with elucidations of important points in the 
history, geography, and antiquities of Rome, and are withal pervaded by the spirit of chaste and finished scholarship, 
which alike, without parade and without parsimony, aims to make the youthful student familiar with all the meaning 
conveyed in ‘ Livy's pictured page.” We cannot doubt that a work so admirably prepared and suited to its purpose, 
will speedily take the place of every other edition of Livy now in use in the schools and colleges of the country.”— 
Providence Journal. 


JUST READY, 


ARNOLD’S 


FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK. 


A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
EDITED 


By tHe Rev. J. A. SPENCER, A.M. 


One Volume 12mo. Price 75 Cents. 


“Tn announcing a Fifth Edition of the First and Second Latin Book, the Editor very gladly embraces the oppor- 
tunity afforded him, of briefly stating what changes and improvements have been made, in order to render the work 
more worthy of the unprecedented success which it has met with. At the suggestion of several eminent practical 
teachers, the matter formerly in the Appendix, and introductory to the Exercises in the Second Latin Book, has been 
entirely re-arranged, considerably augmented, and put into a shape better suited to the purposes of those who wish to use 
the Second Latin Book, instead of an ordinary grammar. There has also been added, a carefully drawn-up Synopsis 
of Latin Syntax, which may be used to peculiar advantage in drilling boys in the Exercises and Reading Lesson. 
The editor indulges the hope that these changes and additions will meet the approbation of classical teachers.”— 
Editor's Preface to the Fifth Edition. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPO. 
SITION. Edited by the Rev. J. A. Spencer, A.M. Price $1. 


ARNOLD’S FIRST GREEK LESSONS. Edited by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 


Price 63 cents. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPO. 


SITION. Edited by Rev. J. A. Spencer. Price 75 cents. 


ARNOLD’S CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
Price 62 cents. 


Edited by Professor E. A. Johnson. 


NEARLY READY, 


ARNOLD’S GREEK READING BOOK. 
Spencer, A.M. 


Edited by the Rev. J. A. 


[Sept. 1s, 
BYRON—COMPLETE. 


NOW READY, 
THE 


COMPLETE POETICAL Works 


LORD BYRON. 


Collected and Arranged, with Illustrative Notes, by 


THOMAS MOORE, PROF. WILSON, 
LORD JEFFRY, J. G. LOCKHART, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, THOS. CAMPBELL, 
BISHOP HEBER, GEORGE ELLIs, 
SAMUEL ROGERS, REV. H. H. MILMAN. 


&e., &e., &e. 


With a Portrait and View of Newstead Abbey. 
One vol. 8vo. Price $2 50 cloth, $3 sheep. 


NEARLY READY, 
A Fine Paper Edition of the above Work, 
ILLUSTRATED wirn FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Lately Published, uniform in size. 


MOORE'S Complete Poetical Works. Illustrated with 
very fine Steel Engravings and Portraits. 1 vol. avo. 
fine paper, a — apeaeed morveco 
extra . 7 00 


Cheaper edition, aa a and pete. Ch - 
$2 50 ; sheep. . . 30 


SOUTHEY’S Complete Poetical Works.  Iilustrated 
with several beautiful Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. five 


paper, oes rie — gilt edges, $4 50; morocco, 
extra. 6 50 


Noexpense has been spared in the mechanical exceu- 
tion of the above popular standard authors. 


D Appleton & Co. also publish the following 
Casinet Epirions or Stanparp Pvers. 


CAMPBELL'S Complete Poetical Works. 
with Steel Engravings and a Portrait. 
$1 50; silk, $225; morocco, extra. ; 


BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS, with Notes by Nash. Iilustrate d 
with Portraits. 16mo, om aa 50; silk, # 25; mo- 
rocco, extra. é 300 


DANTE’S Poems. Translated by Cary. I!lustrated with 
a fine portrait and 12 arthitert 16mo. cloth, me 50; 
silk, $2 25; morocco. " 3 Ww 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Wiffen. 
Illustrated with a portrait and steel ce gy 1 vol. 
16mo. Uniform with er ” Cloth, $1 50; silk, 
$2 25: morocco. 4 . 30 


BYRON’S Child Harolé’s Pilgrimage. 16mo. ——— 
cloth, $1 25; morocco extra. : 


BURNS* Complete Poetical Works, with Life, Glossary, 
&c. I6mo. cloth, illustrated, $1 25; Saxony, sit 
edges, $2 00 ; silk, gilt edges, 2 95 ; morocco, extra. 2 


COWPER'S Complete Poetical Works, with Life, &c 
Morocco, = 2 vols. in 1, $3; cloth, $1 50; Saxony An 


Tilustrated 
l6mo. cloth, 
3 00 


MILTON'S Complete Poetical Works, with Life, J 
16mo., cloth illustrated, $1 25; Saxony, gilt edges, 
silk, gilt edges, $2 25; morocco, extra. . 


SCOTT'S Poetical Works, with Life, &c. Cloth, 16m. 
illustrated, $1 25; Saxony, cony, gilt edges, 8 00, silk, gilt 
edges, $2 25; morocco extra. 290 


AMELIA’S POEMS. 


JUST READY A THIRD EDITION. 
POEMS 


BY AMELIA, 


One handsome volume 12mo.. 
Price $1 25; gilt edges $1 50. 


“ Amelia is the name by which a Kentucky — 
Mrs. Welby, is known to the literary world. She _ 
wie at sweetness and flow of versification, a grace! 
poetic imagery, and often with a gentle womanly 
pathos.” —Wxa. C. Bryant, Evening Post- 


D. APPLETON & Co. 200 Broadway. 








